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THE POULTRY YARD 


The Seeret of Poultry Success 


doesn't lie in fine buildinge or costly birds, or even in any particular kind of food. 
The secret of poultry success lies in making your fowls—blue bloods or scrubs—turn 
everything you feed them—meat, milk, corn, wheat and table scraps—into Eggse 
t4is you can do by giving them, in the soft feed, a small daily portion of 


DR. HESS 


Poultry 


PAN-A-CE- 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is a digestive tonic. Not a preparation intended to take the place of ' food; 


but one to make food available for growth and egg production. 


It makes good. blood ; it stimu- 


lates the flow of digestive juices; it cleanses the system of waste matter. Heus receiving it (a 


penny’s worth is enough for thirty fowls one day) become prolific layers. 


Young chicks thrive 


when a little is added to their food, and old fowls are turned, by its use, into profitable market 
birds. This system is known as ‘‘The Dr. Hess Jdea.’’ It teaches that ‘‘a poor ration, well digested, 
is better than the best ration poorly digestel,”’ and is responsible for the present prosperous con- 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is sold on a written guarantee—if 
you do not get satisfactory results from its use, your dealer will refund your money. 


1}¢ Ibs., 25c; mail or express, 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs., $1.25; 25 Ib. pail, $2.50. 


dition of the poultry industry. 


Often, overtaxed 
steer to shrink in mii 
to strengthen anim 


ve 
or lose 
ai digestion by giving regular 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


Except in Canada and the extreme West and South. 





doses, twice a day, of Dr. Hess Stock Food. The tonic 
properties of this preparation act directly on the 


digestive organs and give them strength to 


ms catse acowor their proper functions. 


esh. The remedy is 


her normal milk flow and the steer to his feed. 
everywhere on a written guarantee. 


rform 
Thus the cow comes back to 
Sold 


100 Ibs., $5.00; 25 Ib. pall, $1.60. Except in Canada and extreme West and South. 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





Good Appetite 


Good Digestion 
Good Feeling 


It is better to 
prevent than to 
cure such serious 
ailments as 


The best way to insure the general 
health of your fowls is by a regular use of 


GERMOZONE 


Place in the drinking water twice a 
week. Germozone is both a preventive 
and cure. A bowelr lator, conditioner, 
germ destroyer and tonic—unquestion- 
ably the world’s greatest poultry medi- 
cine. Liquid or in tablets. Price $0 cents. 


Your Laying Hens 
must be capetiet with egg-making food. 
Don’t depend on grainsalone, 


Lee’sEgqgMaker 


brings eggs because it is the best form of 
meat food, clean, wholesome and richin 
digestible protein, the element that is ab- 
solutely ape d for ao poeeaeten. 
Thousands are using Lee’s Egg Makerto 
suppl y what their grains lack. Give ita 
trial, 


25c and 50c Pkgs. Pails 
$2. 100 lb. Drum $7. 





Write to-day and get 

“Lee’s Chicken Taik” 

and supply catalogue | ¥ ; 
free. Books that bring : y 
@uccess. Ask your dealer or send direct to 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 
, &21¢ Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
OR SELL 


‘7 DONT KILL tivina hens 


Potterize your flock and keep only lay- 

) ing hens. Our 100 page Potter System 

¥ book tells the secret. Send for circulars. 

Our two large catalogs On portable poultry 

houses and fixtures, 125 pages and 150 

iliustratioas mailed for 4 cents postage. 
WRITE TODAY 


T. F. Potter &Co., Box 112, Downers Grove, Hl. 








MAK E 


Lots of eggs by feedi 
egg elements, You 
heavier fowls; 
bigger profits, 


N’S 


HENS LAY 


hg green bone fresh cut, because it is rich in protein and all other 
t twice the eg 


8—more._fefttle; vi chicks; earlier seemeras 
ures’ BONE GUTTER 3320""3 


adhering meat and gristie, easy, fast and fine. Automatic feed; open hopper; never clogs. 
‘ance. 


Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 


Fr. WW. Mann Go., 


No money in adv: 


Box 10 Mitford, Mass. 





SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
) ade rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
Gam face. with cement and nails complete. 
Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
roofing. Better than goods that se)l at much higher prices. 
Don't spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no monty when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Write today for free samples for 
test and comparison and our u: selling plan. 
UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A-24 ,Clevelend, 0. 

lal a 











Ideal Hatcher | 
and Brooder iD | 
BOTH FOR Presale 


Not *‘cheap’’—but the biggest value ever offered. Outpt 
limited at this price. Famous Ideal Incubator, 120 egg size, 
Metal covered all ‘round; safest, surest, simplest profitmaker 
for beginner or old timer. lt itati lati 





ig 3 se & <- 
120-chick Ideal Brooder never equaled. Both complete, 
$10.00. 1 pay freight east of Missouri River and north of 
Tennessee, Write for deliv es beyond, Don't miss 
this big value. Get my Free Beok anyway. Best guide to 
poultry success and biggest profits. Equally attractive prices 
on Jarger size I Send your name now to 


J. W. MILLER ©0,, Box 808, Freeport, Illy 





~~ 


BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog No A 5 -showing Low Price and 
testi: ‘rom thousan Purst ret ry agency. 
Hg SAWING MAC! — co. 
168-164 E. Herrisen Street . Chicago, Hiinois 





You can’t £° 
wrong with a 


Mandy Lee 


Wemeasnureand reg- 

ulate everything — 

heat, rentilation an 

moisture. You guess 

at nothing. Open- 

front poultry house system of ventilation. 
Also new outdoor lamp-heated brooder. Send 
for catalog and Lee’s Chicken Book, Free. 


GEO, 1. LEE CO., 1214 Harney St., Omaha, Neb: 


A Money Making Book 
About Money Making 
Poultry—FREE 


(ei 


for “Money Mak- 
ing Poultry,” the 
newest and best Poul- 
try book published. Tells 
you how to get more eggs— 
better quality iow! for market 
—how to judge and select 
pe nan mate to smorove ~ 
—everything neces: o make 
big poultry. fafm 














asuccess of a 

or small flock. 

If it is a Barred Rock, Ask 
tfitis Pittsfield Strain 


“Mone Making Poultry” was 
prepared by F. W.. Briggs, 
America’s leading poultryman, 
whose breed in Maine Barred 

Rocks are known everywhere. 
It tells how he cares for his 
flocks on the Pittsfield farm 
and how he produces winners, 
Breeding and utility stock, 
day old chicks, am eggs 
= hatching. Write to- 









































Pittsfield Poultry 
Farm Ce. 
415 Main St., 
Pittsfield, 


= Ge 








The Best of All 


Bone Cutters 
Best, because it’s the only cutter made that 
cuts bone across the in. And the most 
successful poultrymen know that bone cut in 
this way is easily assimilated by the hens and 
produces the best results. The 











Christmas Sales of Poultry 


BERTHA WILSON, SIMPSON COUNTY, KY 

I have found that it is not safe to 
send off chickens along with turkeys 
just before the holidays in the be- 
lief that prices will be good. So 
many other persons think this that 
the market is likely to be overcrowd- 
ed. Only fowls of the highest quality 
are then sold at remunerative prices. 
so it is better to keep the fowls at 
home to *e consumed than to send 
them off only to be sacrificed. 

After Christmas, however, there is 
usually an immediate reaction. The 
market soon becomes depleted of 
stock and prices gradually advance. 
Hence it is advisable not to sell un- 
til after the first week in January, 
and not to be afraid to wait a week 
or two longer, if necessary, as prices 
are usually not lower until June. 
Frozen stock goes off rapidly from 
November to February, and there’ is 
not a great surplus from which to 
draw. 

Another point I have found valu- 
able in marketing fowls; no matter 
how overstocked the market may be, 
choice poultry will be in demand, 
but as every customer regards his 
shipment as consisting of the best 
there is much disappointment. To 
avoid this I am always careful to send 
only fresh and plump fowls to mar- 
ket. Better keep and feed the oth- 
ers longer than to sell them in poor 
condition. Five cents’ worth more of 
corn ‘may add from 25 to 50 cents to 
the value of each fowl. 


Handling the Market Goose 


GEORGE SIXEAS, CRAIG COUNTY, VA 





The high price that geese and 
feathers command and the low cost 
at which they can be grown should 
greatly stimulate production. The 
ideal condition for the _ profitable 
raising of geese is grass fields with 
a running stream. Under those con- 
ditions they will thrive and take eare 
of themselves. The goose is the 
Healthiest and heartiest of all fowls; 
it-seldom dies from disease. The 
large breeds are easily fenced in, and 
those who have the right conditions 
will find they can engage in raising 
geese with pleasure and profit. 

I know there are many who never 
pick their geese because of the un- 
pleasant experience to the geese and 
picker, although it is very easy when 
one knows how. To pick the geese 
easily and with no pain, I hang them 
up by the feet, so their heads will 
come to the top of a flour barrel, 
placed for the feathers to fall in. 
Just before picking I bring one wing 
over the other and catch the tip of 
the upper wing under the lower. I 
aim to’work as fast as I possibly can 
from the moment the goose is hung 
up until taken down. The _ geese 
should: not be fed or watered for at 
least 12 hours before picking, nor 
should one pick before the feathers 
are ripe. Try a small bunch of feath- 
ers, and if they pull easily and are 
free from blood, then they are ripe. 
The feathers, when handled right, 
will command 60 to S80 cents a pound. 
In picking one should pull only the 
small feathers. 

The dressing of geese is dreaded bv 
most all producers, and geese are the 
hardest of all poultry to dress. By 
my method geese show up bright and 
yellow, free from blood and splotches, 
and command premium prices on the 
market. I hang the fowls up and 
make the cut so that they will bleed 
well. In making this cut I sever the 
jugular vein about 1% inches back 
of the head. As soon as the bird is 
dead I. place it in a boiler on the 
stove, with about 3 inches of water. 
The bird rests on a rack about 3 
inches above the water. The water 
is kept boiling and the goose remains 
on the rack from one to three min- 
utes, depending on its age and the 
steam. As soon as the feathers will 
pull easily I hang the goose up, and 
as soon as it is plucked I plunge in 
a barrel of cold water, leaving it for 
three or four hours, so as to keep it 
from splotching. I then hang it up 


[To Page 554.) 
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World’s Record Corn Crop 


A Report of Capt Z. J. Drake’s 1889 Crop---What the Soil Was Like---How the Land Was Prepared---Large 


Amounts of Fertilizers Were Used--The Variety and Culture---The Harvest and Its 
Correctness---The Cost of This Now World-Famous Crop 


From time to time American 
turist has been in receipt of communications 
from all parts of the world for detailed infor- 
mation in regard to the record crop of. corn 


made on one acre in Marlboro county, 
S C, by Capt Z. J. Drake in 1889. The 


details of the matter are so exceedingly inter- 
esting at this particular time, when corn rais- 


Agricul-, 


ing is being given so much attention, and- 


in order that the numerous inquiries may be 
sufficiently answered, the report of that crop 
is printed below as it originally appeared in 
this magazine. To make the matter clearly 
understood, it should be stated that Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist had offered a cash prize of 
$500 to the person growing the largest 
amount of shelled corn on a single acre. 
Attracted by the notice-of the contest, Capt 
Drake entered with the results as printed 
below.—[The Editor. 

The acre entered by Capt Z. J. Drake was 
a sandy soil in Marlboro county, S C. Three 
years before the land was improved, $8 an 
acre was a fair valuation, while 30 years 
before the plantation of which this acre is 
an average specimen, was called by its owner 
“Starvation’s Empire.” It had a gentle slope, 
with northern exposure, and was naturally 
well drained. The acre was a fair specimen 
of much of the poor land in the south, and 
its improvement and productiveness affords 
an instructive lesson. As late as 1885, when 
it was in corn, it made a poor crop-—practi- 
cally nothing. In 1886 the acre yielded about 
300 pounds of seed cotton, $2 worth of ammo- 
niated fertilizer being used in the way com- 
mon to ordinary cotton culture. The fertil- 
ity was so reduced that in 1887 the yield 
of corn was not over five bushels an acre. 
But now Mr Drake 
undertook to im- 
prove it. To provide 
the vegetable matter 
of humus so much 
needed, the land was 
liberally covered with 


rakings . of leaves, 
straw, etc, from the 
neighboring woods. 


On top of this 25 


pair offurrows were thrown into a ridge with 
the same plow. Cotton was planted with a 
cotton planter, and made the great crop of 
917 pounds lint cotton on the acre, showing 
conclusively the result of the improvement. 


Preparing for the Biggest Crop on Record 


Mr Drake decided that this acre was the 
one for him to. enter in the corn contest, and 
he determined. to make the biggest crop on 
record, season permitting. The last of Feb- 


ruary, therefore, he hauled upon the contest - 


acre 50 one-horse wagon loads of stable 








Where Corn Was Grown 


manure, averaging 20 bushels to the load, 
or 1000 bushels of manure in all, worth $50, 
to which should be added $4 for hauling and 
spreading. This was the droppings of horses 
and- mules, fed on corn and fodder and was 
not moved until hauled to the acre. At 
the same time 500 pounds each of manipu- 
lated guano, cottonseed meal and kainit were 





also broadcasted, and the whole was then 
plowed under. 

Following the plow whole cotton seed was 
liberally strewed in each furrow, 600 bushels 
being applied to the acre. A subsoil plow 
came after breaking the soil to a total depth 
of 12 -inches, and also burying the whole 
cotton seed deeper than the other manure. 
Thus the decaying seed would back up the 
crop later in the season, when its roots had 
penetrated below the first layer of manure. 
One horse and a man did the plowing, also 
the subsoiling, both jobs being completed in 
one day, at a total expense of $2. The acre 
was harrowed on the same day with a Thomas 
smoothing harrow, one man and two horses 
doing the work in about one hour. The next 
day the acre was laid off with the Stark plow, 
in two furrows to the row, followed by the 
subsoil plow in each row. The rows were 
alternately 3 and 6 feet apart; that is, there 
were 6 feet between two rows, then 3 feet, 
then 6 feet, and so on. 

‘The Variety and Culture 


The seed planted was one bushel of the 
common. ground variety of the southern white 
dent corn, but it was a strain that had been 
improved by.20 years of careful selection 
from the best of the corn grown on this plan- 
tation. The planting was done in half a day 
by four hands, the weather being warm and 
the land moist. . Five or six kernels were 
dropped to each foot of the row. The latter 
were 5 inches deep, but the seed was only 
covered lightly, an inch deep, by raking in 
the sides of the fur- 
row. Rain the next 
day washed in more 
soil and covered the 
seed rather deeply. 
There were good 
rains March 10 and 
15; the plants began 
to show on the 16th, 
and by the 25th there 
was a tolerably good 


horse loads of stable stand. On April 8 
manure were evenly the crop was hoed 
spread broadcast; for the first time, 
also 75 bushels of thinned to one stalk 
cotton seed, 500 every & or 6 inches, 
pounds manipulated and the few missing 
guano, 250 pounds places replanted. On 
cottonseed meal and the 20th the wide 
250 pounds kainit. spaces between the 
The heavy dressing alternate rows were 
was all plowed under plowed out with a 
with a Stark’s Dixie subsoil plow, then a 
turning plew. It was mixture composed of 
laid off in rows with 200 pounds each of 
the same plow, two manipulated | guano, 
ee ee NEW ENGLAND'S BEST YELLOW DENT CORN aie A corr 
eet apart; 100 ; meal, acid phosphate 
pounds ‘guano were The corn show held at Worcester, Mass, the week ending November 12, brought out and animal bone was 
applied in the’ fur- the best of New England’s products in the corn line... First honors were awarded to Edward evenly applied by 


rows and then each eastern agriculture. 
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THE CEREAL CROPS 
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row (thus confining this application of plant. 


food to the wide space), after which the 
Whole acre was gone over with a Thomas 
harrow. ‘There was rain on ‘the 24th, and 
two days later the crop was again harrowed 
with the Thomas harrow. Now, on May 15 
the narrow or 3-foot rows were plowed out 
with the subsoiler and 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda was sowed in these rows and worked 
in with a hand harrow or cultivator. On the 
25th the Thomas harrow was run through 
the wide rows to break the crust. It will be 
seen that by this time the soil was not only 
well filled with plant food, but had been 
thoroughly cultivated on the_ surface, and 
also well worked underneath by the subsoil 
plow, so that the whole soil was not only 
full of fertility, but was in that light and 
open condition that best facilitates root 
growth. 

To stimulate a still further root develop- 
ment, especially in the wide spaces between 
the alternate rows, where there was more 
room for this purpose, three furrows were 
run, side by side, in the middle of the wide 
rows with the subsoil plow, and 200 pounds 
of manipulated guano was applied in these 
furrows, the rows being then worked by a 
Thomas harrow. The next day there was 
about an inch of rain; about 6 inches of rain 
fell four days later, and on June 2 the land 
was lightly stirred with a hoe. A little earth 
was hoed in the corn, making the land about 
level. There was more rain June 4 and 5, 
and on the 8th three furrows were again 
turned in the middle of the wide rows, this 
time with a 20-inch Campbell sweep. Now, 
500 pounds of a mixture cOmposed of equal 
parts of manipulated guano, cottonseed meal 
and kainit was strewn in the wide spaces, 
and the corn on the entire field was hoed. 
Rain came the next day, but on June 11 100 
pounds nitrate of soda was sowed in the 
narrow rows and hoed in. 

The crop was now a wonderful sight. It 
soon became necessary to put up posts and 
nail slats to them on both sides of each row, 
to prevent the corn falling. No hilling was 
done, but the whole acre was kept perfectly 
level. Arrangements for irrigating had been 
made, but the season was early and wet, as 
compared with other years; rain followed fre- 
quently and no irrigation was necessary. In 
fact, as Capt Drake says, “The season was 
the most favorable for corn I ever saw.”’ The 
fame of the contest acre spread far and wide, 
and farmers and planters came from all parts 
of Marlboro and adjoining counties to be- 
hold it. ‘ 

The acre was surveyed June 29 by William 
B. Alford, a legal surveyor, and also a trial 
justice, who takes oath that the plot was 
measured by an accurate Gunter’s chain, and 
was 296 48-147 feet long and 147 feet wide, 
containing 43,560 square feet, or precisely 
one acre. The boundaries were marked by 
stakes firmly driven in the ground, but this 
precaution was hardly necesssary, as no other 
corn was grown in the vicinity, the acre 
standing alone by itself. The harvesting was 
done in the presence of a large number of 
gentlemen, representative farmers, including 
J. C. Campbell as the official representative 
of the American Agriculturist, and G. V. W. 
Dunn, J. W. Reynolds and John J. Tart as 
Mr Drake’s three witnesses. The acre was 
first remeasured and found to be of the 
dimensions just noted. In order that the 
harvest might be completed in the presence 
of the witnesses in one day, about 30 hands 
were employed to pluck and shuck the ears 
and weigh them. Mr Dunn personally 
attended to the gathering, the weighing was 
done by Mr Reynolds on Fairbanks tested 
scales, and the tally was kept by Mr Tart. 
Mr Reynolds also kept a tally which corre- 


sponded with Mr Tart’s record. Mr Camp- 
bell supervised the whole affair. In addition 
to all these precautions, the number and char- 
acter cf the spectators made any cheating 
impossible had it been thought of, and the 
fact that no other corn grew in the neigh- 
borheod rendered impossible the addition of 
any grown outside the contest acre. Mr Drake 
and his witnesses certified before Justice 
Alford that the crop, as harvested November 
25, was 17,407 pounds corn in the ear, of 
which 140 pounds was soft or poor corn. 
Each witness selected, from different parts 
of the field, an average lot of ears, and from 
100 pounds of ears so gathered Mr Tart 
obtained. 80% pounds kernels and 19% 
pounds cobs. Mr Reynolds obtained 82 pounds 
kernels and 18 pounds cobs, and Mr Dunn 
got 831% pounds kernels and 16% pounds 
cobs. Averaging these tests shows that 82% 
of the total crop was kernels, or 14,273 
‘pounds of shelled corn, equal to 254 bushels, 
49 pounds of shelled corn at 56 pounds to 
the bushel. ; 


The Cost of the Crop 


This was heavy. Look at the items of 
manure and fertilizer alone, to which are 
appended Mr Drake’s other statement of 


expenses: 
1,000 bushels stable manure ..... .» .$50.00 
867 pounds German kainit ....... 7.80 
867 pounds cottonseed meal ...... 10.80 
200 pounds acid phosphate ....... 2.00 
1,066 pounds manipulated guano .... 13.32 
200 pounds animal bone ......... 4.00 
400 pounds nitrate of soda ....... 12.00 
600 bushels cotton seed ......... -120.00 
Applying the same ........ hiaie:dsg Re 
Total cost ..... piecaGivucms's aicterk $226.92 


Other items of expenses are as follows: 
Interest on value of land at 6%, $1.50, 
plowing represented labor worth $4, harrow- 
ing cost $2, other preparation of the soil $1, 
cost of seed $1, cultivating represented labor 
worth $9, other work of caring for the crop 
$11; cost of harvesting $8. Total cost of 
culture aside from plant food $37.50; grand 
total, including all expenses for entire crop, 
$264.42. ‘ 


FARMERS FOR IMPROVEMEMT 
J. T. CAMPBELL ; 

It is rarely that one finds such an intelli- 
gent and wideawake farming community as 
that around Vineland, N J. There isan active 
grange with an excellent hall, but the most 
interesting feature to me is the South Jersey 
society for farm demonstration, the -only 
organization of its kind I know in the coun- 
try. This society was organized in 1905, to 
work out the best methods of farming in the 
neighborhood. It is proving its worth, as 
shown by the fact that it is financed by vol- 
untary contributions from its members. All 
are enthusiastic in their work and reap the 
reward of better crops. 

Mr Mitchell, the superintendent, is a farmer 
who has had some scientific training. He 
directs and checks up the work of the various 
members and presents the results at the 
meetings. For this he receives a salary of 
$600 a year. Fifty-two farmers are trying 
alfalfa under the society’s direction. All but 
nine have been successful. During the past 
year a study of legumes for soil improvement 
has been made. Next season the society will 
earry out an exhaustive study in potato and 
sweet potato growing. Vineland has already 
an enviable reputation for these two crops. 
The United States department of agriculture 
has promised to furnish a skilled scientist to 
aid in the work. Sweet potato growers in 
three other states are also interested, and 
are expected to lend assistance. 

In this society we have an illustration of 
what a few farmers in any community may 


do by combining for their-own welfare, and 
the solution of the farm problems of their 
community. It is a great pleasure for an 
institute lecturer to come before such an 
intelligent audience. Pecple do not have to 
be clubbed before they see a point. They are 


very alert to see new ideas and accept sug- 


gestions from the experience of others. A 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
agriculture and a practical application to 
farm operations is ‘a requisite to success, and 
I know of no better way than for farmers to 
get together for study and experiment along 
lines such as this association has adopted. 


FOUR CORNS YIELD WELL 


8. F. BEED, MADISON COUNTY, N Y¥ 


‘T have raised on my farm this year four 
kinds of corn, Minnesota half dent, Farmers’ 
favorite flint, King Philip flint and yellow 
and white glaze, a mixed corn that is liked 
for a meal corn or hog feed. The Minnesota 
half dent and the yellow and white were 
raised on low land, while the King Philip 
and Farmers’ favorite were raised on upland. 
The corn on the lowland or flat was planted 
on ground which had been under cultivation 
for two years, the first year in beans, the 
second year in cucumbers in hills 4 by 5 
feet. This ground in being fitted for corn 
this year was first plowed about 3.5 inches 
deep, then harrowed with a spring-tooth har- 
row and followed diagonally with a smooth- 
ing harrow of 112 teeth. It was planted 
3144 by 3% feet. When up 2 or 3 inches it 
was cultivated thoroughly and hoed, then 
after an interval of three weeks it was cul- 
tivated again and hoed. After another inter- 
val of three weeks it was again cultivated 
with a drag-tooth cultivator. The following 
results were obtained: The half dent yielded 
120 bushels to the acre and the yellow and 
white glaze 96 bushels. 

The corn on the upland was planted on 
greensward.- This was plowed about 4 inches 
deep, then pulverized crosswise and dragged 
with a spring-tooth, followed with a smooth- 
ing harrow the same as the field on the flat 
land. This corn was planted 2 by 3% feet 
and hoed only once, but hilled instead of 
hoed the second time. The corn was fer- 
tilized in the hill with stable manure, used. 
in the following manner: one part hog ma- 
nure, two-parts horse manure and three parts 
cow manure. Farmers’ Favorite yielded 94 
bushels to the acre and the King Philip 
between 85 and 90 bushels. The corn on the 
lowland was not fertilized at all, as the pre- 
ceding crops were both fertilized heavy, with 
phosphate in the beans and stable manure 
on the cucumbers. To produce 56 pounds of 
the corn in the ear 76 pounds of the white 
and yellow corn was necessary, 80 pounds of 
the Farmers’ Favorite flint, 81 of the Minne- 
sota half dent and 82 of the King Philip flint. 





Apples for Home—The following choice 
varieties cannot be beaten for the home 
orchard. They cover the entire apple season 
from late July to May of the succeeding year 
and include both dessert and cooking kinds. 
Yellow Transparent, Primate, Red Astrachan, 
Oldenburg, Chenango, Sweet Bough, Porter, 
Maiden Blush, Fameuse, Fall Pippin, St 
Lawrence, Wealthy, Hawley, McIntosh, 
Jonathan, Hubbardston, Grimes Golden, King, 
Wagener, Yellow Bellflower, Northern Spy, 
Roxbury Russet, Newtown Pippin and Wine- 
sap. In selecting varieties for the home 
orchard, at least one tree of each should be 
secured, provided space can be given. If 
the family is of good size and ground avail- 
able, two trees should be bought at least of 
the later varieties. 
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Grange Officers Asked to Explain 


Progressives Charge National Grange Is Throttled by Stand Pat Rule---Ring Annoyed by $50,000 Paper Deal--- 
Criticized Officers Get Even by Expelling Members---Former Sit as Judges in Their Own Case--- 
Bachelder Crowd Officially Asked to Defend Itself---By Charles William Burkett 


N last week's issue of American 
Agriculturist a preliminary re- 
view of the national grange meet- 
ing was presented in these 
columns: As these words are 
written, the grange is still in 
Atlantic City, and some important 
of the policy are still unsettled. 
necessary to say these will remain 
until the -warring elements are 





session at 
questions 
It is only 
unsettled 
eliminated and a crowd selected to bring the 
grange back to fundamental principles, har- 


mony and aggressive work. So long as the 
officers of the national body constitute a 
majority of the voters in that body, the old 
ring will hold its power. When enough new 
states are admitted to membership and the 
officers become a real minority, ring methods 
will disappear. If the present policy of the 
grange extension is to continue, then the 
officers as a ring will maintain their suprem- 
acy, unless state granges replace their pres- 
ent state masters by other men who will be 
clearly independent and who will work for 
the ‘‘good of the order” rather than to stand 


stand by the-ring. Even now masters of the 
subordinate granges in some of the states 
are being ‘talked to”’ by the many local 
deputies and other agents, seeking votes for 
these state masters in the interest of the 
state machines. To keep national machines 
going, the state machines in certain states 
must be made certain, hence this work on 
the local masters now. What is needed in 
these ring states is a new list of masters, 
that the national ring may be destroyed. 
This will enable the grange to get rid of 
its entangling alliances with ‘‘the big inter- 
ests;’’ and it can then go forward as origi- 
nally intended and perform its work un- 
fettered as the grange rank and file would 
have it do. 


Fruits of Bachelder-Jones Policy 


The feeling now prevails that the ring 
policy of running the grange has been bad 
for the farmer and is bad for the grange. 
They used to say that the grange had a mil- 
lion members. It was a pleasing thought, 
but truth to true Patrons is still more pleas- 
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American farms can 
feeding in a Minnesota cabbage field, could 


by some individuals who are personally inter- 
ested in the grange from personal-or other 
motives. 

The one great duty before the grange 
rank and file now is to elect in many of 
the states new state masters, or else instruct 
the present state masters in no: mistakable 
words that the Bachelder-Jones crowd must 
no longer be continued in official charge: This 
is the work that is of foremost importance 
to the grange. The officers constitute the 
majority in the national body. The bone of 
contention is extension work. If extension 
work is prosecuted vigorously, it wil] mean 
many new states admitted to the national 
body, thus putting the officers in the minority 
and jeopardizing the rule they have so long 
enjoyed. To prevent this taking place, the 
ring state masters will do everything, either 
to have themselves. continued as state mas- 
ters or be succeeded by someone who will 


SHEEP THRIVE ON CABBAGE 


profitably maintain 





%, 





The flock here shown, 
well be duplicated on many eastern farms. 
Sheep thrive on cabbage, and if is a favored ration with many stockmen. 


more. sheep. 


ant. When the doubt arose about member- 
ship, suspicion arose also in other directions. 
The million members were really hard to 
locate. The east supposed the million mem- 
bers were in the Mississippi valley. Out there 
they thought they were in the east and fur- 
ther west, and in the west they thought the 
east possessed the biggest part. In time it 
became evident that a scant half million of 
actval qualified grange members was nearer 
the mark. So with all the talk of extension 
and building up the order, the grange had 
really stood still, and what progress had 
been made had been in the states where the 
Jones-Bachelder policy had been ignored. 
When the fruits of the leadership of Aaron 
Jones and N. J. Bachelder had been garnered, 
the membership crop was found to be short. 
It had actually fallen back in Jones’s own 
state; with less granges and a smaller mem- 
bership than when he grasped control 18 





years before. When Jones became the Indiana 
grange leader there were nearly 3000 mem- 
bers. His careful nursing, in accordance with 
his grange policy, has now brought the state 
membership to the 1000 mark. A great 
extension policy, don’t you think? And the 
same has been true in other states, 
of which have made little or no grange 
growth, holding representation in the national 
body only through continuous nursing by 
organizers sent out by the national master. 
The much-talked-of Bachelder extensiqn pol- 
icy has been centered in Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South 
Dakota and Idaho, all ring states, and after 
all these years only about 5000 new mem- 
bers now in good standing have been the 
fruits of the effort. These results do not 
look good, even to the ring members them- 
selves. The progressive element in the grange 
would build up the membership; they would 
bring new states into the fold; they would 
carry on an aggressive policy in these weak 
states that they may become strong, virile, 
enthusiastic, active grange The 
progressives have no faith in the Bachelder 
leadership. That leadership has been unpro- 
ductive of results, save that it has _ per- 
petuated his machine. So far as apparent, 
the progressives are not after power in the 
grange; they do not covet oflicial positions. 
They want the grange extended, that is all. 
The ring leaders claim that the insurgent’s 
policy is radical. Where it has been tried it 
has brought results, but the policy of the 
crowd now in control has not carried the 
grange forward. With two policies directly 
opposed to each other, one producing aflirma- 
tive results and the other negative results, 
it seems the progressive policy should prevail 
just as it did when it destroyed the reaction- 
aries in congress and state legislatures. 
Under the circumstances, and 
the fact that the ring has the votes, as Bach- 
elder so emphatically declared some months 


some 


centers, 


because of 


ago that votes were what counted, there is 
little possibility of a settlement. Master 
Creasy—and, by the way, he is one of the 


strongest men in the national body—-has pro- 
posed a method that would take the tension 
out of the strange relations the 
two grange factions. 

The Creasy resolution deals with the exten- 
sion policy. It provides that two committees, 
one consisting of the state masters of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and Idaho, and 
the other of the state masters of Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia and Maryland be ap- 
pointed, the former to organize the north- 
western states, and the latter to re-establish 
the grange in Virginia. To do this work 
$4800 is asked for, with a further provision 
that $5000 be appropriated for the extension 
of the order under the direction of the 
national master and the executive committee. 


between 


Ring Uses the Big Stick 


The most pitiful performance of the officer 
crowd was its attempt to stem criticism by 
expelling members of the grange who dared 
to oppose the ring program, or who in any 
way tell the grange rank and file what is 
going on in the grange. This weapon of 
defense has come ‘up out of the dark ages. 
Those in power killed, "burned or banished 
those who spoke against them; but without 
results. So in the grange, it matters not how 
many individual members be expelled, those 
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who know that something is wrong 
in the grange will carry the fight 
along just the same. We have the 
spectacle in this instance of the 
Patrons being tried by the very per- 
sons who dislike what has been said 
about them. Of course, any proceeding 
that allows the officers to be pros- 
ecutors or defenders, and at the same 
time be the judges, is ridiculous, im- 
proper and illegal. 

How the Ring Was Put on Trial 

Heretofore, the ring has ignored 
criticism. Gag rule has been the order 
in the grange. The progressive states 
turned the tables when they got be- 
fore the national body a memorial 
signed by the executive committee of 


Pennsylvania, Washington, Maine, 
Michigan and Oregon. This appears 
below and so surprised the “oflicer 


crowd” when it was presented that 
some, even to this moment, have not 
entirely recovered their self-posses- 
sion, 

Memorial to National Body 

To the officers and members of the 
national grange. At a conference of 
accredited representatives of the exec- 
utive committees of the state granges 
of Pennsylvania, Maine, Michigan, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The national grange at its 
morring session November 16, 1910, took 
such action as to constitute the voting 
members of the national grange a com- 
mittee te hear and to pass upon the 
complaints and criticisms made by va- 
rious persons, and publications against 
the management of national grange af- 
fairs, and at such hearing all persons 
not voting members of the national 
grange are excluded and the complain- 
ing parties given opportunity to present 
their claim in writing only; and Where- 
as ,the officers of the national ange as 
now constituted form a controlling ma- 
jority of the states now represented in 
the national grange, and to substantiate 
complaints would be but to convict a 
part or all of themselves, therefore 

Resolved, that such a hearing could 
not be fair and unbiased and from the 
force of conditions must most naturally 
result in a questionable vindication; 
Resolved, that in view of fairness and 
justice it would be ridiculous and futile 
to contribute or participate in such a 
plan of procedure; therefore, in answer 
to said notice of such opportunity and 
hearing, the following interrogations are 
submitted, not only to the national 
grange, but as well to that larger and 
most vitally interested jury, the entire 
membership of the order. 

1. American Agriculturist and The New 
England Homestead, two representative 
farm papers of large circulation, in their 
issues of March 12, 1910, published, in 
eircumstantial detail, charges against 
the national master and national officers. 
A copy of this paper is submitted here- 
with, and we, the undersigned, on be- 
haff of the membership of our respective 
states, desire the national master and 
the national executive committee to sub- 
mit official proof that the charges are 
untrue. 

Attack on Machine Rule 

2. The New England Homestead, in 
its issue of September 17, 1910, published 
an article entitled, Grange injustice in 
Rhode Island, involving the national 
master, the national executive committee 
and the master of the Rhode Island 
state grange in an act of gross injustice 
against certain members of Davisville 
grange, a subordinate grange of that 
state. We, therefore, request that the 
national executive committee submit of- 
ficial proof that the charges made are 
unfounded. A copy of this paper is 
herewith submitted. 

8. The charge has been made repeat- 
edly that there is machine rule in the 
national grange, and that during the 
Jones and Bachelder administrations a 
deliberate policy of non-extension has 
been rigidly enforced. A pamphiet, 
Machine rule in the national grange—a 
story of the organization of the new 
state granges of Idaho and South Da- 
kota, by H. L. Loucks, a brother in good 
standing, has been widely distributed, 
which, if true, established these charges. 
Are the statements in this pamphlet 
true, and if not, we desire the executive 
committee to submit a detailed report of 
the organization of the granges of these 
states. We submit a copy of the above 
mentioned Loucks’ pamphlet, and desire 
it to be considered as an exhibit sub- 
mitted with this memorial. 

4. Obadiah Gardner, past overseer of 
the national grange and past master of 
the Maine state grange, and one of the 
most prominent members of the order, 
in a letter written for publicatien and 
published in the Michigan Patron of 
February, 1910, reviewed a_ series of 
charges brought against the national 
officers, and asserted his knowledge of 
their truth. Among other things, he 
stated that during the last 10 years 
$76,000 has been appropriated for na- 
tional extension work. And yet the state 
of Washington organized more granges 
and added more membership in the or- 
der in that state in 1909 than the na- 
tional! officers had added “during the last 
10 years in all the territory they had 
exclusive charge of.” Is this statement 
true, and if not, what are the actual 
facts? 

5. .The worth 
annual address 


national master in his 
o the national grange 


FIGHT IN NATIONAL GRANGE 


at the 1908 session in Washington, D C, 
said, “Investigation of conditions in sev- 
eral states not represented in the na- 


.tional grange has been made, and vigor- 


ous efforts are contemplated for estab- 
lishing the organization in those states. 
Virginia, Tennessee, Nebraska and North 
Dakota are among those referred to in 
this statement, and a comprehensive 
plan for organization in those states will 
be submitted during this session.”” Why 
was not this comprehensive plan sub. 
mitted and why have we not heard of any 
work being done in those states during 
the last two years? These questions are 
asked by the members in our states, and 
we request full information, so we can 
submit a complete report to our re- 
spective states covering organization 
work in the above-mentioned states. 

6. The national grange at its 1909 
session, after full debate on the report 
of the committee on national grange of- 
ficial organ adopted resolutions placing 
the limit of national grange funds that 
should be expended on the national 
grange official organ at $5000 a year for 
two years only. But instead of sub- 
mitting an agreement to the state mas- 
ters, in conformity therewith, a con- 
tract, with iron-clad provisions, provid- 
ing for the payment of $5000 a year for 
a period of 10 years, signed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, was sent out from 
the office of the chairman. This con- 
tract was abandoned after vigorous pro- 
test by many state masters and the 
charges made that the chairman of the 
national grange executive committee in 
letters to, state masters and in the pub- 
lic press denied that a committee had 
been a party to this agreement or had 
even seen it before it was sent out. 
Thus the entire responsibility for this 
contract is placed upon the national 
master by the chairman of the executive 
committee. We desire officially the full 
truth concerning these charges in order 
that we may submit the same to our 
membership. 


Ask for Extension Report 


7. Is it truth that organizers are sent 
into the so-called weak states that have 
state masters who, it is believed, will 
vote with the administration in order to 
organize or reorganize enough granges 
to bring these states up to representa- 
tive strength, and that other weak 
states, for example, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas, which are be- 
lieved to have masters whose votes can- 
not be controlled, are left without any 
assistance? To prove or disprove these 
charges we ask that a full detailed re- 
port of all extension work in all these 
states during the last five years be sub. 
niitted to the membership. 

8. Is it true that two granges only 
were organized in the state of Wiscon- 
sin during the grange fiscal year of 
1909, at a cost of more than $400? We 
desire, on behalf of the.membership of 
our states, the official figures that will 
show in full detail the expenditures of 
all national grange funds in Wisconsin 
in 1909, including names of the national 
organizers, the exact time they were in 
the state and the net result of their 
work. 

9. Is it true that granges organized 
by national organizers cost the national 
grange more than $100 each and that 
the life of the majority of such granges 
does not exceed one year? We desire a 
list of. the majority of such granges or- 
ganized by national organizers during 
the last five years and the number that 
are now paying dues. Also for the names 
of all organizers employed in the na- 
tional fleld, the amounts paid to each 
and the actual number of days spent by 
each in the different states in which 
they were employed. 

10. Is it true that the state masters 
at Washington and Oregon offered to 
organize a state grange at Idaho with 
not less than 40 granges and 1000 mem- 
bers at a cost to the national grange of 
not more than $600 and to give a bond 
to guarantee the same? Is it true that 
this offer was refused and an eastern or- 
ganizer from New Hampshire sent clear 
across the country to obligate granges 
ready for organization and to organize 
a state grange when organizers from the 
adjoining state of Washington could 
have been secured at a nominal expense 
to do the work? 

We desire to know what the grange 
in Idaho has cost the national grange 
since this eastern organizer first went 
into the state until the present time, in- 
cluding the cost of the Idaho delegates 
in attendance at this session. Our mem. 
bers are asking for official information 
on the organization in Idaho, and we 
respectfully request that a full detailed 
report of all national work and expendi- 
tures in Idaho be furnished the under- 
signed in order that they may make a 
full and complete report of their inves- 
tigations to their respective state 
granges based on the official records. 

11. Is it true that petitions with 
charter fees from new granges have 
been refused by the national master, as 
specificially charged by representative 
members of the order? 

12. Is it true that a large-proportion 
of the granges organized in the states of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin die the same 
year as organized? Please give from the 
official records the number and date of 
all granges organized in both these 
states since the annual meeting of the 
national grange in 1905, together with 
the names of all organizers employed in 
these states, with full detailed infor- 
mation of. all cost to.jthe national 
grange for éxtension work ‘therein. Also 


national income therefrom and net cost 
to the national grange. 

13. It is claimed by prominent mem- 
bers of the grange in South Dakota that 
at the time of the organization of that 
state grange Charles B. Hoyt, the na- 
tional organizer and a non-resident, 
stated to the members of that body that 
it was‘the desire of the national master 
that he, Hoyt, be elected master of that 
grange, and that in case he was so 
elected his salary and expenses for the 
first year would be paid by the national 
grange. Are these statements true? 

We desire for the information of our 
members a detailed statement, showing 
the amounts paid to Charles B. Hoyt 
from the national grange treasury since 
his election as state master of South 
Dakota and for what purpose. 

14. Does the experience of the last 
five years in national extension work 
show it to be a wise policy to send New 
England and New York organizers to 
work in states west of the Mississippi 
river? For the information of our mem- 
bers, we desire a comparative statement 
of the cost of organization as affected 
by home organizers in the states of 
Colorade, Oregon and Washington, with 
that of these national organizers in the 
territory west of the Mississippi river. 

15. Have the results shown that it is 
a wise policy for the national master to 
influence the election of a non-resident 
master of a newly-organized state? 

16. Delegates to the meeting of the 
South Dakota grange, at which this 
state grange was organized and Charles 
B. Hoyt was elected state master, have 
stated that their expenses incurred in 
attending such meetings were paid by 
Charles B. Hoyt, with the statement 
that the funds for the purpose were 
furnished by the national grange. Is 
this true? 

17. Is it true that the national mas- 
ter has neglected or refused to organize 
granges in Montana as set forth in the 
following letter of the superintendent 
= — institutes in the United 

ates: 


Montana Farmers’ Institutes, 
Fred S. Cooley, Supt, 
Bozeman, Sept 23, 1910. 
H. L. Loucks, Watertown, South Dakota, 


Dear Sir: I have just received a let- 
ter over your signature forwarded from 
Maryland by Dr A. A. Brigham of 
Brookings accompanied by a letter from 
Brother Brigham suggesting a cam- 
paign for grange extension. For three 
years I have labored with the national 
organization for the organizing of 
granges in Montana. Two years ago I 
had definite promises from National 
Master Bachelder to send an organizer 
into this field. Many former grangers 
have taken up residence in this state, 
and many communities are ripe for or. 
ganization; but, notwithstanding his 
promises, Mr Bachelder has utterly 
failed to make good. 

When Brother Brigham was here a 
year ago last spring the matter of 
grange organization was publicly talked 
and on the strength of Bachelder’s as- 
surances granges were promised in sev- 
eral communities. Through Bachelder's 
failure we have broken our promises to 
these people. 

We have, further, come to regard the 
grange in its present condition as not 
altogether desirable anyway. Yet in 
the campaign for rural betterment, an 
organization similar to the grange will 
be of great benefit. 

While time does not permit me to go 
into this campaign actively at this time. 
I am still convinced that the grange is 
a desirable organization, and will be glad 
to lend my infiuence to the inauguration 
of a liberal extension policy . 

You are at liberty to use this as your 
judgment dictates. 

Yours truly, 
F. 8. 


(Signed) Cooley. 

18. For the information of your mem. 
bership, we desire the following infor- 
mation: First, how much money has 
been paid from the national grange 
treasury for the maintenance of the na- 
tional grange official organ, from its es- 
tablishment up to date; second, how 
much has been paid for editorial salaries 
and clerical assistance during that time, 
to whom paid, what amounts to each 
person? Has any part of this sum been 
paid to the national master, the national 
lecturer or any other national officer, 
and what has been the amount paid to 
each, if any? 

19. Is it true, as stated by the chair- 
man of the national executive committee 
at the last annual session of the national 
grange, that National Master Bachelder 
was the principal stockholder of the 
publishing company owing the national 
official organ with which it was at- 
tempted to make a contract? 

The undersigned having been duly 
authorized by the executive committees 
of their respective state granges to se- 
cure information relative to the affairs 
of the national grange, and report the 
same back to their respective commit- 
tees and state granges, do hereby re- 
spectfully ask to be furnished the in- 
formation requested in this memorial. 
The above memorial was signed by the 
executive committees of the _ state 
granges of Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Washington, Maine and Oregon. 


Little Progressive Work Accomplished 


Little work of progressive nature 
has been transacted at this meeting. 
The above resolutions, which are of 
such immense importance to the fu-,; 
ture of the grange, were refe to 





one of Bachelder’s safe committees, 
by Bachelder, as the first move. Then, 
at the opportune time, this committes 
referred them back to the voting body 
without recommendation, and then a 
motion was made to lay on the table, 
which prevented any dissension in the 
merits of the questions. By a strict 
ring the machine carried its point, 
which prevents these resolutions ap- 
pearing in the proceedings of this ses- 
sion of the grange. 

The progressive measure introduced 
by State Master Creasy of Pennsyl- 
vania to begin a more aggressive ex- 
tensive system was laid away to sleep, 
on the ground of being unconstitu- 
tional. It would, had it been passed, 
have dune much to wipe out some 
of the bitter feeling existing between 


grange leaders in the national body 
because of the stand pat extension 
policy. 


The national grange ‘official organ” 
came in for its share of attention. 
After a careful investigation it was de- 
cided to discontinue its publication, 
Columbus, O, is to be the next meet- 
ing pace of the grange, the selection 
being made after a warm fight by 
the northwestern states for Spokane, 


Effective Dog Trap 


EVA WHARTON, FORSYTH COUNTY, N 0 





Around many farms there are 
worthless dogs that prowl at night, 
eating eggs and chickens and doing 
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Trap for Prowling Dogs 

other damage, but owing to their 
nocturnal habits are not easily ac- 
cessible to the faithful old shotgun. 
In getting rid of these dogs a snare 
trap made as shown in the drawing 
herewith has proved very successful. 





- A flexible pole 12 feet long is planted 


about 2 feet in the ground and slant- 
ing somewhat when the snare is not 
set. The snare should be about 3 
feet in diameter. A circular space is 
inclosed by driving small pieces of 
plank or shingles. This should be 
about 9 inches high and 1 foot in 
diameter. The triggers that set the 
trap are planted in this. A short rope 
is tied from the end of the pole to one 
of the triggers, as shown. Around the 
supports is a noose about 6 inches 
from the ground and just long enough 
to reach around when the snare is 
set. The upright trigger is driven in 
the ground deep enough to hold the 
pole down, and all the triggers are 
protected by stakes, as shown at the 
right. The bait is placed on the end 
of the trigger inside the noose. Any- 
one can make this trap and prove 
its effectiveness. 


Handling the Market Goose 


{From Page 550.] 

until it is dry and ready to pack. In 
picking I leave the feathers on the 
head, and down the neck for about 3 
inches. All the feathers -are also left 
on the last two joints of the wings. 

Sometimes one can handle geese to 
better advantage by shipping alive. 
In such cases, before shipping the 
geese should be well watered and 
then fed. The shipping coops should 
be over 18 inches high. To fatten 
geese for market, they should be 
penned from 10 to 15 days, and fed 
corn meal, mixed with -buttermilk, 
and given some. kind of green food. 
They should get plenty of grit, and 
should be kept quiet while fattening. 








Making Will—F. M. H., New York: 


If a man draws his own will and 
signs the same will it be valid unless 
attested by witnesses? Two witnesses 
are necessary. The witnesses must 
sign at the end of the will and write 
their addresses opposite their respec- 
tive names. Failure of a witness to 
write his address will subject him to 
‘a fine of $50. 
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Revenues fxom National Forests 





For the fiscal year ended June 30 
last the United States department of 
agriculture announces the 25% of na- 
tional forest revenue which wil) go to 
the states for road and school pur- 
poses amounted to $506,194. This 
was $67,492 more than last year, or 
an increase of a little over 15%. The 
payments are an offset to the loss of 
income from taxable property sus- 
tained through withdrawal of the 
forest land from entry under the pub- 
lic. land- laws. 

The amounts which will go to the 
various states are as follows: Arizona 
$51,229, Arkansas $2904, . California 
$60,752, Colorado $50,306, Florida $706, 
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RURAL. INTERESTS 


siderable degree to its environment, 
so. that if thinly planted it is apt to 
stool more and produce a larger num- 
ber of stalks from one original seed. 
Also where the growth is not too thick 
each stalk will tend to branch more 
and produce a much larger number 
of oats grains per stalk. 

It is likely that conditions never de- 
mand more than 2% bushels of seed 
per acre, and two bushels is nearer 
the correct amount to sow. This 
means two bushels of heavy, plump, 
selected seed. The amount required 
depends very largely upon the size of 
the individual kernels, For instance, 
a bushel of oats seed may contain 
anywhere from 11,000 to 30,000 ker- 
nels, depending upon the size and qual- 
ity.’ It will generally bring a return 


of from two to 10 bushels increased 
yield to use a fanning mill and grain 
grader, so that only the very largest 
and heaviest grains are used for seed. 
The Minnesota station found that two 
bushels oats, weighing 37 pounds to 
the bushel, seeded upon an actfe 
brought a yield of 64 bushels, while 
two bushels oats weighing 21 pounds 
to the bushel gave a yield of only 55 
bushels. 

Experiments in Illinois, extending 
over several years to determine the 
relative yields obtained from drilling 
and broadcasting oats, gave a uni- 
form result of from three to four 
bushels per acre in favor of drilling. 
The use of the press drill in planting 
oats is strongly recommended. 

The depth of planting varies from 
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1 to 4 inches, depending upon the! 
condition of the soil. It is generally’ 
advisable to plant as deeply as is 
practicable on account of danger from 
drouth later on. It is said by ex- 
perienced Illinois farmers that there 
is never a year in which the oats 
crop does not suffer in some degree 
from the effects of drouth. Deep 
planting upon well-prepared soil will 
tend to protect the crop from this 
danger. The oats yield through the 
Mississippi valley states ought to av- 
erage 60 bushels instead of about 30 
The yield must be brought up if oats 
are to continue a profitable crop, in 
view of the very high range of land 
values. Careful seed selection and 
treatment, intelligent soil preparation, 
use of the press drill and moderately. 
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Idaho $66,074, Kansas $1004, Minne- 
sota $457, Montana $83,678, Nebraska, 
$2820,. Nevada $16,314, New Mexico 
$28,529, North Dakota $63, Oklahoma 
$626, Oregon $39,635, South Dakota 
$9808, Utah $32,905, Washington $23,- 
671, Wyoming $34,704. 

Noteworthy is the especially heavy 
increase over the amounts last year 
in certain states. In .California the 
amount rose by over 25%, in Idaho by 
over 85%, and in Oregon by nearly 
50%. The increases are the result of 
increased activity in national forest 
timber sales in these states, and are 
an earnest of what will happen as the 
timber supply which the government 
is caring for comes into full demand. 
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Automobile Licenses Abroad 





Heavy licenses on high-power auto- 
mobiles went into effect in England 
September 1, 1910. As a result of this 
new law, high-power cars will be very 
expensive to maintain, in fact, almost 
prohibitive, . The new license rate for 
cars above 60-horse power amounts to 
$204 per year. The license on motor- 
cycles is $4.86.. Many of the high- 
power cars have been offered. for sale 
at sacrifice prices. The mos: popular 
cars just now are those of 15 to 20- 
horse power, The license on these is 
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of Any of These 





. , 
only $19.47. 
The nas of asiomobiiee avvsea| | W@Sy FREE. Shipped posi- 
Sheffield has increased very rapidly 


during the past few years, but most 
of them are of the high-power type, 
and this new law will have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the trade. Many 
manufacturing plants are equipped to 
produce the high-power cars, and it 
will necessitate much expense in mak- 
ing the change for the production of 
low-power cars. It is evident that this 
will make a better market in this 
vicinity for American made cars, un- 
less, as has been hinted, a heavy im- 
port duty be charged on them. 
There is only one automobile fac- 
tory in Denmark, and so most of the 


tively and absolutely free. ou do 


EDISONS 
not have to pay us a single penny either now 


or later. We don’t ask you to keep the phonograph— | E 


we just ask you to accept it as a free loan. We do not even ask you for any deposit or any guarantee, 
not even any C. O. D. payment to us. All we ask is that you tell us Which of the magnificent Edison outfits 
you prefer so that we can send that one to you on this free loan offer. 


Just Take Your Choice 


You Don’t Have 
to Buy Anything 


are aed hore are imported. The! # Get any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records too. Simply get 
the best opening is for small run-| @ the phonograph and the records and use them free just as though they were your own, Entertain your- 


abouts to be sold at about $750 each. 
There is quite a variation in the 
gauge of automobiles used in Ger- 
many. The wheels are 4.1 to 6.1 feet 
apart, while the standard gauge for 
other automobiles is 3.7 to 3.8. fe>t. 
Not many American made automo- 
biles have been introduced into 
Brazil. The principal drawback is 
that the repairing facilities for these 
machines are very poor there. For 
some reason European made ma- 
chines get better attention than the 
American made in the garages. 


self, your family and your friends too, if you wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular 
songs, side-splitting minstrels and vaudeville monologues to the famous grand operas, Amberola and other records 
sung by. the world’s test artists. Hear all this to perfection on the Edison Phonograph. After you have had all this enter~ 
tainment absolutely , then re may simply send the outfit right back to us at our expense. Now, if one of your friends 
wishes to buy such an outfit tell him that he can get the rock-bottom price, and, if he wishes, on payments as low as $2 a month § 
without interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just want to send you your choice of the latest style Edison Phono- 
ph free—your choice of records too, al! freé—then we will convince you of the magnificent superiority of the new style Edison, 
t will cost us a little in express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we'll feel amply repaid for 
that, knowing that we have made you a friend and a walking advertisement of the new style Edison Phonograph.y ~~ ~ 


Send Coupon for the New “REE 














Lsalting Toward Outs Coup Edison Books FREE Today ~ COUPON 
Although the oats crop of the} gy Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and list of over saan Fate BABSON 


United States is one of our most im-| f 1500 records so you can select just the machine and the songs, reci-’ 

Dortant, that of 1910 recently har-| Mf tations, etc., you want to hear on this ultra generous offer. Remember, “; a 
ested especially large, it is often one . . i 

of the most neglected in many of the there is absolutely 00 Obligation on your part. All you need to do is to return 

details of planting and handling. The the outfit at our expense when you are through with it. If you enjoy music, and the 

result of haphazard methods has been finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible to imagine, or if you want to give 


Dept. 3569, Edison Block, Chicago 
Without obligations on me, 
please send me your great Edi- 
son Catalogs, and also full-explana- 
tions of your Free Offer on my choice 
of a new style Edison Phon aph 
















that in some of the great oats-pro- your family and friends a treat such as they could not possibly get through any other N 

ducing states, such as Illinois, the means, then you should certainly send the Free coupon today. Don’t wait—your name a OME .--- nae en -- nn nwnncene name nnaeers mmm 

average oats yield per acre will not and address on a postal will do but the coupon is handier. No letter necessary. Be 4 

pay the expenses of production and certain to write wi the offer lasts. Better write today. Pl te tC ee te ae) ee 

0% interest on the value of the land. : 

‘liberal gate yiela can be secured by|M™ fF, KK, Babson, EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS 9 47 4¥%---—--———-—-—~- meen 

giving more attention to methods of Dept. 3569, Edisen Block, Chine. WESTERN OFFICE: 65 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. ~~ 

aes in and amount sown per acre. ' CANADIAN OFFICE: 855 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. ° we 
rr en-se- geasccense panes ss te ae a maa anna oe eredence 

ts plant: adapts itself. in a con- | oa No ‘etter necessary, Just sign pnd mail Free Coupon Hew 
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The One Harrow 
ain of 1911 


Proved on Thirty Days Free Trial—No Money Down 
Gash or Gredit—Long Guarantee—and Freight Paid 


No other harrow can equal this original tongueless disc for quality. 
‘And our factory price makes it the leader in value. 
genuine tongueless disc—all others are weak imitations and don’t 
‘save your time or horses or money. We let you prove the superi- 
ority of the Detroit-American on our real free trial—no money in 
‘advance, no deposit and we pay the freight. If you decide to keep 
the ‘machine after the trial send money or pay on time. 
way, our unlimited-time guarantee protects you forever. Get our 
book and price before you take a step towards buying any harrow. 


Detroit-American 
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HORTICULTURE 


~ 


1240 Nastings Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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+ State... 


It’s the only 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Either 


Send me your new, big book, tree, and quote me 


your low, direct factory price, 


MERICAN HARROW COMPANY 


5 

. Name 

! Town 

a 

t PERI <<: tbecwndedsa 


rr 


TONGUELES 
DISC 


s 


Sethe only all steel tongueless disc made. This means no breakage, no 
repairs or costly delays in busy season, Read about its light draft, strength, 
durability and efficiency. Wide tired stee! wheels—high arched axle—fiex- 
ible pivot—uniform cutting steel disc sections which do not strike together 


in the center. 
separators between blades, Pipe oilers. 


End thrust taken up by Lard maple ring bearings. Steel 
Long blade scrapers. 


Get the harrow you want—16 sizes cutting from 4 to 10 feet in width, 
with 16, 18 or 20-inch biades. Cutaway or regular 
found disc blades furnished as ordered. We give you 
everything anybody else docs and more. A better 
harrow—a bed-rock factory price—a real free trial 
cash or credit—unlimited time guarantee and we pay 
the freight. Send coupon or postal right now for best 
book and prices on harrows—also Detroit-American 


Maaure 
1240 


Spreaders and Cultivators. Address 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
Hastings Street Detroit, Michigan 


(Warehouses In Many Cities Insure Prompt Delivery) 


the Genuine - All 
Others Are Weak imitations 








Plenty of Water Anywhere 


at small expense if you have a good pump about the 
house and barn. 
Goulds Pumps are unequalled for ease of operation 
and capacity. They outwear and outwork other pumps 
because made of better materials and by workmen who 
have made pump-making a life study. 
We make hundreds of different styles—a pump for every 
kind of service and the name “Goulds” is cast on ever 


Don't waste time and money on a cheap pump. 


Supply 


Our Free Book, beautifully illustrated “ Water 


for the Home" ie/is 


about pumps and 


pumping. Send for it and see how it hits your case 


87 West Fall St., 


The GOULDS MFG. CO. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


A Warm, Comfortable Snow-Excluder 
—and It’s the Famous “Ball-Band” 


The RED “Ball-Band” trade-mark is looked for by 8,000,000 people who want the most wear, 
the most comfort and the most satisfaction in Rubber footwear, 

The price of crude rubber is more than double what it was only a short time ago, owing to 
the heavy demand from the automdbile tire and similar industries. 

The temptation is strong for unscrupulous manufacturers to cheapen the quality of their 
product by introducing a large proportion of inferior compounds. 


But “Ball-Band” goods wil! always be maintained at the highest 


standard possible. 


True, we make only a fraction of the profit we 


might have, but we sell to a great army of people who will take no sub- 
Stitute, and to thousands of their friends each year as well. 
The RED “Ball-Band” is your protection if you want most value 
for your money. 
“Ball-Band” products—arctics, boots, all-knit wool boots and socks 
are for sale by 45,000 dealers. 


Some dealers sell other brands, too. 
RED “Ball-Band”’ trade-mark. 


you, 


write us, mentioning his name, 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg, Co. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


So be sure to] ok for the 
If your dealer can’t supply 
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“SCALECIDE” 


will 
soft 
tree. 
Lim 


bodi 


positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 

ied sucking insects without injury to the 
Simple, more effective and cheaper than 
Not an ex ment, One gallon 


apray by sim! ater. 
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Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes: also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Ce., 601 Cortlandt Bidg., New York 


Monarch 





| desirable. 
| locations in 
| Maryland, 
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thin seeding will do much toward 
bringing Up the average of oats pro- 
duction, 





Where to Locate for Fruit 


My home is in New Jersey, but I 
have been tempted to venture in fruit 
growing in the west. I am assured, 
however, that as much_ money can 
be made off a given investment in 
eastern fruit growing. as in western. 
If so, it would be foolish for me to 
move my family out. there. ~ Where 
ean I get reliable data to compare 
with western literature? What does 
American Agriculturist publish along 
this line?7—[George T. Pettinggill. 
have been correctly informed 
when told there are as good oppor- 
tunities to make money in eastern 
as in western fruit growing. In the 
first place, you will not in the east 
have to buy land at boom prices. 
You will not have to pay so much 
for the reputation of your section. 
You will not be obliged to pay high 
rates for irrigation water. You will 
not run the risk of having irrigation 
water turned off. You will not have 
to figure on high freight rates from 
the orchard to large consuming cen- 
ters. You can raise fruit of far high- 
er quality in the east than you can 
expect to raise in the west. Then if 
you will practice western honesty in 
grading and packing you can find a 
sure market forall the first-class 
fruit you can raise. 

The principal trouble with eastern 
growers is the belief that fruit can 
be profitably sold ungraded, that is, 
selling first-grade products, second 
grades and culls all mixed together. 
This mixing -is done in a highly dis- 
honest way; the heads of barrels are 
faced with first-class fruit - beneath 
which come poorer grades until the 
center is reached, There the culls 
are to be found. The result of this 
practice is great dissatisfaction in 
the market,-and this dissatisfaction 
reaches back to the grower, who in 
time cannot secure as good prices as 
he should. Instead of the high grade 
selling the low, the reverse is the 
rule; the low grade pulls down the 
price on the high. Western graders 
and packers act on the principle that 
three good apples will command a 
better price than three good apples 
with two culls thrown in. At any 
rate, they get a better price for the 
three than for the five. Thé fact 
that this rule will work in the east 
has been proved by the more pro- 
gressive fruit growers. 

Just where to locate is largely a 
matter of individual preference. As 
vou have a family, it would be best 
for you to choose some section where 
educational facilities are good, where 
the neighbors are progressive’ and 
You can find many such 

New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and. Pennsylva- 
nia. All of these states produce good 
fruit. So do West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. Some sections, of course, are 
better than others, both education- 
ally and horticulturally. 

Another 
sion is the 


You 


influencing deci- 
transportation. 
You should be situated near some 
easily accessible rail or water route, 
preferably as near a main line as pos- 
The Hudson valley offers such 
more especially with 

York, and the Chesa- 
similar advantages 
with respect to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. In alli these 
states vou can secure land at far 
more reasonable prices than in the 
west. Any quantity can be secured 
at $100 an acre and a good deal at 
less than half this amount. It 

be far better for you to pay 
such figures and put your surplus 
money into equipment than to pay 
five to 10 times as much in the west 
skimp your equipment, 

What is here said has necessarily 
been very general It is impossible 
for anyone to answer your questions 
otherwise than generally, because so 
many factors: must be taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at a decision. 
As to literature, secure some good 


point in 


matter of 


sible 
opportunities, 

respect to New 
peake peninsula 


would 


books on frait growing. Among these 
are The American Fruit Culturist, b, 
J. J. Thomas,-758 pages, price $2.50: 
The American Apple Orchard, by, 
Prof F. A. Waugh, 226 pages, $1: 
Successful Fruit Culture, by Prof §S 
T. Maynard, 274 pages, $1; Fruit 
Harvesting, Storing and Marketing, b\ 
Prof F. A. Waugh, 232 pages, $1, Ali 
these books can be secured from Or- 
ange Judd company of New York 
city. This company is the world’s 
clearing house for rural literature; 
books en agricultural topics published 
anywhere in the world ean be se- 
cured through it. Catalog will 
sent on application, 

Besides books such 
there is a considerable quantity of 
other unbiased literature published 
by the national department of agri- 
culture at Washington by the depart- 
ments of agriculture at the various 
state capitals, and by the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. These pub- 
lications, as a rule, take up individ- 
ual problems of a more or less local 
nature. Like the books mentioned, 
they. may be considered authentic. 
In all probability the literature you 
have been reading has been issued in 
the interests of land speculators, and 
for that reason is biased. Doubtless 
much money has been made in the 
west, and probably many cases cited 
are actual ones, but peoplé who are 
tempted to invest by such writings 
have often learned too late that 
there are numerous undesirable 
things to be met, things which they 
would not meetin sections where 
there is no boom to sell land. 

I cannot refer you to available ar- 
ticles in our publications, articles 
that take up the subject in the way 
that ‘you are at present interested, 
namely, from the location standpoint. 
Occasionally we do have such arti- 
cl>: but they are scattered over a 
long period. The best thing for you 
+ do would be to subscribe to the 
paper and read it regularly. Through- 
out the yvear it presents an enormous 
quantity of thoroughly reliable infor- 
mation; and as these articles deal 
largely with individual crops, market 
conditions, etc, you will find them in- 
valuable. 


be 


as mentioned, 
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A Pleased Subscriber, on receiving 
our new paper, School Agriculture, 
Domestic Science and Manual Train- 
ing, wrote to ask why this had not 
been done long ago. The new method 
of introducing these subjects into the 
schools by means of this little paper 
is So simpl. and fits in so well with 
the other school work that it is in- 
deed surprising that the plan had not 
been developed before. The school is 
brought into close touch with the 
farm, the shop and the home. If 
you are not familiar with the paper 
that is bringing a new era in educa- 
tion,. write Orange Judd company at 
the nearest office for a sample copy. 





Plant Food Elements—tThere are 10 
essential elements of plant. food. Five 
of these are provided by nature in 
abundance, viz, carbon and oxygen, 
secured by the growing pliant directly 
from the air, hydrogen from water ab- 
sorbed by the earth, iron and sulphur 
supplied by the soil. remaining 
five elements are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, magnesium and 
ealcium. The supply and liberation 
ef these five constitute the foundation 
of permanent agriculture on all cul- 
tivatable soils in humid sections. Ni- 
trogen exists in the air in absolutely 
inexhaustible amount, and for .gen- 
eral farming can be secured from the 
air most economically by the growing 
of legume crops. If these crops are 
plowed under, nitrogen is thus in- 
creased and additional organic matter 
supplied, which, as it decays in the 
soil, helps to liberate or make avail- 
able the other: four important ele- 
ments. Much of our depleted lands 
remain unproduttive because of the 
practical exhaustion of the soil supply 
of nitrogen and organic matter.—[{Dr 
Cyril G. Hopkins, University of Mli- 
nois. 
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Ice Saving on the Farm 


PROF L. ©. CORBETT, U S DEPT OF AGRI 





The secrets of keeping ice are pro- 
tection from moisture, air and heat. 
The site for the ice house should be 
well drained, either naturally or by 
artificial means, so that the stored ice 
may not be damaged by the moisture 
resulting from its natural decay in 
storage. The ice house should be lo- 
cated conveniently to the dairy or 
other building in which the ice will be 
chiefly used. The location should also 
possess the advantages of protection 
from direct sunshine, so far as prac- 
ticable. 
the protection of another building to 
the south or west, is an advantage 
worthy of consideration. 

The design of the ice house should 
be svch as to make it possible to store 
the ice as nearly as possible in a 
cube. It is possible to get more ice in 
a given space in the form of a cube 
than in any other form save that of a 
cylinder. If the ice storage is 14 feet 
square on the ground, it should be 14 
feet in hight. Such a building will 
store a block of ice about 12 feet 
square and 12 feet high, which is 
equivalent to about 50 tons. 


The Ice House Need Not Be Expensive 


The cheapest satisfactory type of ice 
storage with which I am familiar is a 
building constructed by setting flat- 
tened chestnut or cedar posts in the 
ground at intervals of 4 feet, and 
boarding up on both sides with rough 
sheeting, and protecting the whole 
with a one-third-pitch roof, covered 
with one of the good roofing composi- 
tions now on the market, The outside 
sheeting_can be covered with or re- 
placed by ship lap siding. The space 
between the two board walls may or 
may not be stuffed with shavings. The 
stufting will increase the insulation, 
but the shavings should be thoroughly 
dry at the time they are packed in 
order to prevent decay. The ice 
should be stored so as to allow a space 
at least 15 inches wide between the 
ice and the wall. The _ intervening 
space must be tightly packed with 
sawdust, shavings or some other good 
insulating material in order to pre- 
serve the ice. In order that the labor 
of filling the ice house may not be 


The north slope of a hill, or_ 


FOR COMFORT 


by at least a 6-inch layer of shavings 
under a board floor and on top of a 
concrete floor, and with 6 inches of 
packing between the masonry wall 
and a board wali inside of it, and a 
10 or 12-inch layer of shavings or dry 
sawdust over the top of the room, 
and this again protected by a -well- 
ventilated attic space. The mass of 
ice in the room should fill it as com- 
pletely as possible, and the cakes 
should be stored on edge and so ar- 
ranged as to prevent the formation of 
water courses or air chambers (chim- 
neys) extending through the mass of 
ice. 

The farm supply of ice can, under 
most conditions, be most easily and 
cheaply stored in a simple frame or 
masonry structure packed with saw- 
dust or shavings. No sawdust or 
shavings should be packed between 
the cakes of ice; the packing should 
be used only under, around and on 
top of the mass of ice. If the ice 
mass is stored during freezing weath- 
er the cakes will freeze together and 
the spaces may be filled with snow, 
ice chips or water, so as to make the 
cube of ice practically one solid block. 
Ice stored in such a body will keep 
better than in any other shape, but 
it is much more difficult to get out for 
use. It must be broken out in irreg- 
ular masses instead of coming out in 
cakes as it will if not packed with 
snow and frozen together. 


How to Secure the Ice Supply 


Ice should not be a luxury on the 
farm. The cost of suitable storage is 
small, and the annual cost of the sup- 
ply is that of harvesting and storing. 
Because there is no natural lake, pond 
or stream close at hand should not 
prevent one from having an ice sup- 
ply. A small spring will supply a 
pond from which the supply for a 
whole neighborhood can be harvested. 
If such a pond is an impossibility, the 
ice supply can be manufactured dur- 
ing the.cold weather by means of a 
few shallow pans 22 inches square and 
12 inches deep. These pans can be 
filled with water, and as soon as a 
shell of ice is formed inside the pans, 
for ice freezes on the bottom, sides 
and top of the pans before it does in 
the middle, the hollow cake of ice 
can be turned out of the pan and the 
pan refilled with water to form 
another ice shell, A _ little water 











POND AND LOW COST ICE HOUSE 


,. 
On many farms ponds already exist from which the home supply of ice 


may be harvested. 
Virginia fruit farm. 


excessive, a doorway should be ar- 
ranged in the middle of one side, ex- 
tending from the foundation to the 
plate. The door itself should be made 
in sections and short planks provided 
to be placed inside the house across 
the doorway as it is filled with ice, 
SO as to take all pressure of the pack- 
ing material away from the door and 
to retain the material in place. 

If the ice house is to be a perma- 
nent structure, it may be built of con- 
crete, brick, or frame-on a concrete 
foundation. If brick or cement -is 
used for outside wall it will be neces- 
sary to use as liberal quantities of 
packing material between the ice and 
the outside walls as when they are 
built in the inexpensive manner first 
described. If the buildings are to be 
used for storage without packing the 
ice in sawdust or shavings, then it 
will be necessary to insulate the room 
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Shown here is a picture of this convenience on a West 


poured into the shell at a time will 
soon form a solid cake, which can 
be stored the same as one cut from 
the pond. 

It is possible to store a supply of ice 
without a-lake, pond or stream pro- 
vided there is cold weather and one 
is willing to arrange and work for it. 
If the value of ice on the farm were 
appreciated as it should be, no farm 
would be without its adequate sup- 
ply. The fact is, ice is of greater 
value on the farm than in the city 
home, yet how many farm homes are 
provided with ice, and on the other 
hand, how many city houses are with- 
out a refrigerator or ice chest? 





Bee Moths—Whenever I have comb 
without pollen I have no moths; but 
when I have pollen in the combs I 
have the moth—{Dr J. B. Treon, 
Wilson County, Tex. 
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NEXT SUMMER 
Cheese Making on the Farm 
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Most of the cheese now being man- 
ufactured is made in large factories, 
but there is no reason why cheese 
cannot be made in the farm home. In 
fact, the quality should be better be- 
cause the farmer may, by the aid of 
cleanly methods, be able to handle the 
milk from one herd with more uni- 
form results than can be obtained by 
the factory manager who handles the 
milk from many herds. To those 
farmers who are located near a large | 
city there is every opportunity for | 
se‘ling fancy dairy products at a 
profitable price. To a large extent the | 
sale of these cheeses depends upon the 
manner and the style in which the 
cheese is placed before the consumer. 

Cottage cheese is one of the vari- 
eties most simple to make at home. It 
is also the most profitable kind of 
homemade cheese, This is true be- 
cause a ready market is always wait- 
ing, and it serves as a profitable way 
to use excess skim milk and the but- 
termilk. 

One hundred pounds skim milk and | 
25 pounds buttermilk are placed in a 
boiler and heated to 72 degrees. When 
it has become distinctly sour to the 
taste ™% teaspoonful rennet extract, | 
diluted in one cup water, is added. 
Then as soon as the whey is well sep- | 
arated from the curd it is removed, 
and the curd placed in a cotton bag 
or on a cotton strainer cloth, fastened 
over a wooden frame. Here the curd 
is allowed to dry, and when all free 
whey has escaped salt is applied to 
suit the taste, generally at the rate of 
two ounces for every 10 pounds curd. 
The cheese should then be molded 
into attractive shapes for marketing. 

Usually cottage cheese is made into 








round balls of about one pound 
weight, and wrapped in parchment 
or oiled paper. A very desirable 


shape in which these cheeses are put 
up can be made by using a one-pound 
hand butter printer. The print of 
cheese can be cut through the center, 
making square packages of % pound 
each. Thes2 usuaily retail at 10 cents 
a pound, and 100 pounds skim milk, 
with 25 pounds buttermilk, should 
make from 20 to 25 pounds cheese. 
This makes a profitable way of utiliz- 
ing the skim milk, and is well worth 
the consideratior. of dairy farmers who 
are located near a city market 





Facts About Manure—At the Ohio 
station it was found that steers fed 
on cement flocrs produced about 8600 
pounds of manure per 1000 pounds 
live weight in six months, those fed 
on dirt floors produced about 7500 
pounds manure per 1000 pounds live 
weight in six months. Of the plant 
food in feed given fattening steers 
on cement floors 75% of the nitrogen, 
78% of the phosphorus and 88% of 
the potash was recovered in the ma- 
nure; fed on dirt floor, 62% of the 
nitrogen, 79% of the phosphorus and 
78% of the potassium was recovered 
in the manure. A large part of the 
nitrogen and potassium is contained 
in the liquid excrement of farm ani- 
mals, and the loss of this reduces 
the value of manure. Manure ex- 
posed to the weather in 1000-pound 
piles from January to April lost 
about one-third of its fertilizer value. 
Open barnyard manure is worth 
about one-half as much as. a ferti- 
lizer as fresh stall manure under >r- 
dinary farm conditions. Of $679 
worth of feed and bedding used in 





fattening lambs, $257 worth of plant 
food was recovered in the manure. 





Iime-Sulphur wash is one of the 
newer contact insecticides-and is gain- | 
ing favor rapidly as an orchard spray. | 
It has a general cleaning effect on 
trees that bordeaux does not possess. It 
has also considerable fungicidal value. 
It is very bencficial if used in late 
winter or early spring, being effective | 
against scale insects. Where only a | 
small number of trees are to be/| 
treated the material should be bought 
*eadymade.—[ Wisconsin Experiment | 
Station. 
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KENDALLS 
SPAVIN 










Gurb, Splint, 
Ringbone, Abnormal 
Growths, All Lameness 


Kendall's is the main depend- 

ence of thousands of horse- 
owners who have tested its 
worth for many years and neve? 
found it wanting. 


@00D TO HAVE ON HAND 
Ashland Ave., Biue Island, [li., May 21, 1909. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentiemen: I have been using Kendall's 
Spavin Cure for over 20 years. I have at all 
times kept a bottle of Spavin Cure in my barn, 
and always found it a good medicine te have 
on hand Yours respectfully, 

George Wilson. 















Sold by Druggists Everywhere. $1.00 a 
Bottle; 6 for $3.60. f you try it once, 
you will always keep it on hand in the 


stable. Get a copy of “A Treatise on the 
Horse’ at your druggist’s or write to 


Br. B. J. Kendall Company 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 





Mr.J.T. Andrews, 
Brechin, Ont., 
writes us:—""I have used Pratts Animal Regulator 
and cannot recommend it too highly as a conditioner, 
I can keep my horses sleek and fat on 25 per cent. 
less than the usual amount of feed.”” 


prags 
Animal Regulator 


is doing this for thousands of successful stock farmers 
throughout the country. orses and cows in Winter 
quarters Pratts Animal Regulator to keep the 
bowels active and to help digestion and assimil 
Feed goes further because the animal assimilates all 
the nourishment contained in it. Nothing is wasted. 
Use Pratts Animal Regulator this Winter, —your 
cows will give more milk, and Spring will find your 
stock worth many dollars a head more than they are 


““ “* Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


and must make good, You must be thoroughly satis- 
fied with the results or it costs you nothing. 
25 1b. pails $3.50, also in small pack- 
ages and 100 ib, bags, Don't wait 
another week. Begin using it today 


| Pratts Colic Cure will save your horse | 
Write for our new free book of Pointers on 
Horses and Cattle. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 33 Philadelohia, Pe. 

. > 
Dehorning Benefits Cattle 
Leaves stump so that it heals quickly. Done in 
an instant. Dehorned cattle are quiet and 
docile. Cows give more milk, steers fawea 
——, KEYSTONE DEHORNERS make 
the operation quick, easy, humane; knife cuts 


from four sides at once. Anyone can do it. 
Valuable booklet free. 


M. T. PHILLIPS, 102 Main St., Pomeroy, Pa. 
it Costs But One Ce 


totrythe“CLEAN” Curry 

omb. Humanc, durable 
and always clean. Auto- 
matic action saves dollars 
in time and labor. Send 
address—stating number of horses you own— 
and we'llsend Comb postpaid. Kier trial, 
send 3Sc or return the comb at our expense. 
Valuable Horse Book sent free. 


CLEAN COMB CO., 44 Fifth St. RACINE, WIS. 
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'» Good Reasons Why 
SHARPLES 
DAIRY TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
Are the World’s Best 


Later than, entirely different from, and vastly 
superior to all others. Produce twice the skim- 
ming force, therefore skim faster and twice as 
clean as common separators. This saves clear 
some other separators lose. The double skim- 
ming force makes disks and other complicated 
seatraptions entirely needless. This makes 
ry Tubulars the only simple sep- 
ayators—the. Hehtes most easily washed, far 
the most durab In world-wide use for years. 
Patented. Made in the only known way of 

building modern, simple separators, 


o 
a 

















FREE TRIAL 


for the asking. Guaranteed forever by 
America’s oldest and the world’s big- 
cream ~~ gd concern, Tubular 
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sak for free 


poe. 2 This BE & 


THE SEPARATOR CO. 
f . mORrt ea Pits PA. 


Ohicago, rancisco, Cal., Portiand, Ore, 
ee bag a Winnipeg, Can. 











| Reduce That Feed Bill 


Increase your milk supply at the same 

— a feeding Dried Brewers Grains 

Malt Sprouts. Send for our val- 

a I descriptive booklet on Points for 
Stock Feeders. 


Farmers Feed Co., 
76th St. East River, | New York City. 
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ke any other, 
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Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 


them. Cor- 
(6) 


ishes and tells you how to treat 

rs over 200 veterin ary Se. 192 

ry illustrations. rite for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 











= BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest built, simplest to put up and 
pm ne lle a ustablé automatic Stee tel ps 


, Frtnent indore pe ote uate fenures Linesville, Pa. 
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BUTTER MARKETING METHODS 


‘Some Leading Features Governing Its Distribution—Creamery Output Enormous, but Farm Made 


Butter Very Much in Evidence—Points in Making and Marketing—The Retail Family Trade— 
Fat and Moisture Content—Storage and Temperatures for Holding—By Albert W. Fulton 


Between 1% and two billion pounds 
butter are made in the United States 
each year. The federal census for 
1910 (figures not yet available) will 
probably show a total within gun- 
shot. of the enormous outside figure 
just named. In the census of 1900 
the total make of butter was reported 
at just a bit short of 1,500,000,000 
pounds. Remarkable as it may seem, 
too, to many people, fully two-thirds 
of this butter was made on farms, Of 
course, a large proportion of this bil- 
lion pounds of farm butter was either 
entirely consumed on the farms where 
made, or went to supply local de- 
mands, thus not appearing on the dis- 
tributing markets. Yet in both in- 
stances the principles governing the 
manufacture and sale of the finished 
product were similar in the purpose 
to get it into the hands of consumers 
in the finest pcssible condition, to 
command best prices. 

Of the butter made the farms in 
the north Atlantic states sold nearly 
30%; in the south Atlantic it was 
mostly consumed on the home prem- 
ises, and this chiefly. true of the south 
central and western states. In the 
northern central states of the 
butter made on the farms was sold. 
Iowa is probably the leading producer 
of butter today, followed by New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, in 
about the order named as leaders. Es- 
timating this vast output of butter at 
the very modest figure of 25 cents a 
pound, it represents a total value in 
this one dairy item of approximately 
$375,000,000 and upward annually. 


Looking Toward Prime Quality 


The hand separator has taken so 
large a place in dairying that it is not 
amiss to repeat here a few points in 
its care. These were sent out in a 
bulletin some time ago by-.E. H. Web- 


BAG 


ster, chief of the dairy division, but 
are just as appropriate today, consid- 
ering the necessity of handling the 
milk and cream with the greatest 
nicety in order to secure butter of 
high quality. Temperature of milk 
should be such as will make’ it flow 
readily. Amount of milk that runs 
through the machine should remain 
constant. The machine should be set 


on a solid base or foundation. The 
separator must be kept carefully and 


scrupulously clean. If the milk has 
been handled in a cleanly way during 
milking, it may be poured directly 


into the supply can of the separator 
without straining. ° 

The cream must be cooled at once 
to check growth of bacteria. Warm 
cream should never be mixed. with 
cold, as result of such mixing is al- 
ways quick souring. Very soon after 
the separation has been completed the 
spearator should be thoroughly 
cleaned, and it is imperative that it 
be washed every time after it is used. 
The time that it takes to churn de- 
pends largely upon the temperature of 
the cream at the beginning. If the 
cream is quite warm the butter will 
come quickly. If it is too cold the 
churning may have to be prolonged, 
in some instances for some hours, be- 
fore the butter granules will become 
large enough to free themselves from 
the buttermilk. Usually 30 to 35 min- 
utes should bring the butter. 


Handling the Home Dairy 


The establishment of the modern 
creamery, the skimming stations, the 
hand separator, with the cream hauled 
to the central manufacturing plant. 
have all served a purpose in changing 
over the dairy industry. Yet much 
butter is still made on the farms and 
sold either direct to private cus- 
tomers in towns and cities or shipped 
to distributing markets 

Granted that the quality of the but- 
ter made in the home dairy is strictly 
first class, there yet remains the 
necessity of the greatest care and the 
keenest judgment in packing and han- 


dling the finished product. Whether 
butter is intended for firkins or tubs 
the packing should be so done that 
the butter will run solid throughout 
its entire mass. See to it that no 
large holes appear in the body of the 
butter, as these greatly affect the ap- 
pearance when placed on the counter. 
Many markets find a five-pound pack- 


age very useful. In fact, if it were 
not so difficult to secure this, taking 
into consideration fine quality and 


price, much more butter would be 
sold in such form. Butter placed in 
pound prints or squares should be full 
weight, neatly wrepped in parchment 
paper, and preferably bearing the 
printed label of the manufacturer on 
the parchment. In hot weather it is 
difficult to transport butter from the 
home dairy to. the market and keep 
the prints in proper shape unless the 
dairyman has ice for this purpose. 

Much succecs has attended the 
marketing of first-class butter direct 
from the home dairy to family trade. 
Such will usually secure a slight pre- 
mium over good butter sold at the 
store. Yet not infrequently’ the 
farmer endeavoring to build up such 
trade will overreach, and ask so much 
as to prevent free purchasing. One 
thing necessary in such business is to 
assure the customers tnat they -may 
depend upon a supply of butter reg- 
ularly from week to week. Otherwise 
they will losé interest and drift back 
to their reta!] markets. Many fam- 
ilies show a willingness, in fact, a 
preference, to pay a uniform price 
throughout the year, and this is, of 
course, an advantage to the farmer, 
who thus knows what he can depend 
upon. 

Butter is colored to meet the pop- 
ular demand, this varying materially 
in different sections of the country. 
The creameries which cater to. the 
large city markets know conditions so 
well that they prepare their’ ship- 
ments especially for the section of 
the country in which the butter is to 
be consumed. For example, according 
to George K. Holmes of the depart- 
ment of markets, bureau of statistics, 
the city of Washington demands- a 
darker butter than Chicago, and New 
Orleans demands a color darker than 
Washington. 


Moisture and Fat Standards 


While the normal standard of 
82%% butter fat in butter, adopted 
by the United States department of 
agriculture, is given respectful con- 
sideration, it is not very generally 
enforced. In fact, there is a con- 
tention among butter makers that it 
is too high, careful men in the trade 
holding the opinion that the stand- 
ard should be somewhere near 80 to 
81%, of fat. This was given much 
consideration at the dairy show this 
fall at Chicago. The national cream- 
ery butter makers’ association passed 
a resolution advocating the _ estab- 
lishment of a fat standard something 
along the lines here indicated. 

Turning for a moment to the ques- 
tion of moisture, the law classes as 
adulterated all butter containing aa 
abnormal quantity of water. The 
treasury department, acting with the 
department of agv-iculture, says that 
16% or more must be considered an 
abnormal quantity, and this has been 
generally sustained by the courts. 
The cairy instructors and the butter 
makers’ associxtion seem to want 
further investigation as to the 
amount of fat for a standard. 


Packages Mostly in Vogue 


A very large part of the output of 
creamery, notably those in the west, is 
marketed in 56 to 60-pound tubs. An 
important proportion of this, origi- 
nating in Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, etc, is shipped direct 
from creamery to such large distrib- 
uting centers as New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia; again, much of it 


is originally controlled by speculators 
and dealers at Chicago, thence for- 
warded to the large centers. Com- 
paratively little butter is consigned 
on commiss‘on nowadays. It is most- 
ly contracted by butter houses. In 
Chicago enormous quantities are held 
in eold storage either in or adjacent 
to South Water street. 

aking the Boston butter supply as 
a whole, a third to a half is from 
western creameries. This is handled 
in 30 and 60-pound tubs, and a small 
portion of it in 20-pound tubs. Con- 
sidering Boston as a leading distrib- 
uting center, the price of butter there 
is based quite largely on the New 
York butter board. Butter from York 
state is shipped to Boston on either 
New York city or Boston quotations; 
fr m New York creameries it is han- 
Gled largely in 60-pound tubs. Ver- 
mont butter is handled in three 
sizes, 20, 30 and 50-pound tubs. Prob- 
-bly 80% of the butter in cold stor- 
age is found in tubs, the remainder 
in five-pound boxes and prints. 
Within 300 miles radius of Boston it 
is estimated there is a population of 
23,000,000 people. This radius takes 
in New York and other large eastern 
cities and bears upon the enormous 
consumptive demands in the east for 
butter from both home and western 
creameries. 


The Distributing End 


Dealers are always speculators in 


a sense. They have cold storage fa- 
cilities and distributing facilities 
and are willing to take a chance. 


They alwaystry to stock up on June 
made butter for later months. Some- 
times prices are high in June and 
then there is little incentive for 
dealers to purchase freely for cold 
storage, and this results in a dull 
market. In such case dealers and 
speculators prefer to wait for a 
break, so they may get supplies for 
summer and-autumn at favorable fig- 
ures. 

A large business is done in pound 
prints, and a feature of the last year 
or 18 months is the disposition on 
the part of municipalities, and for 
that matter, individual consumers, 
to insist that such package contain 
16 ounces of butter. Some of the 
state laws are quite stringent on this 
point. A very large business is done 
in pound prints in the New York and 
Philadelphia markets; perhaps more 
than in Boston; where there is a big 
demand for five-pound boxes. The 
federal and state laws on renovated 
butter are reasonably well observed 
in the large towns and cities. 

The milk producer is inte-ested in 
the distributing end of the butter 
business, even though this refers to 
the output of proprietary creameries. 
If the owner of the dairy farm is fi- 
nancially interested in a co-operative 
creamery, he is even more desirous 
that the finished product, butter, 
may be so handled from churning to 
retail distributor that remunerative 
prices are secured. The product of 
the up-to-date creamery is to all in- 
tents and purposes never very far 
away from cold storage. It is shipped 
in refrigerator cars, whether 100 or 
1500 miles, and at the end of its 
journey to the wholesale market is at 
once placed in cold storage. These 
plants are constructed in the most 
up-to-date manner, cooled by ammo- 
nia or some other gas, and requiring 
up-to-date management. The volume 
of this business ‘may be realized to 
some extent when it is stated that 
New York city alone from May 1, 
1910, to the middle of November re- 
ceived 1,477,000 packages of butter; 
this originating not ofily in eastern 
dairy sections, but in the great dairy 
area of the upper Mississippi valley. 


Low Temperatures for Storage 


The dairy division, of the, depart- 
ment of agriculture ‘in’ recent: years 
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Capt Drake and His Son 


It was on this acre where Capt 
Drake and his son are standing that 
the world-famous corn crop was pro- 
duced. See Page 551 for interesting 
account of this crop. 





has carried on valuable experiments 
relative to carrying butter in storage, 
A total of 5000 pounds of butter un- 
der different conditions was stored 
for several months at different tem- 
peratures. The conclusion was that 
low temperatures and the use of 
sweet cream -give much the best re- 
sults for storage butter. In the up- 
to-date cold storage plant butter is 
kept close to the zero point, some- 
times 5 degrees below and sometimes 
5 above. 

For a time the efforts of the de- 
partment to aid in the market dis- 
tribution of butter were not received 
with much favor by the trade. But 
latterly more friendliness is accorded 
this proposition, with censequent 
improvement in the traffic. Coating 
butter tubs with paraffin was found 
to be a good method for preventing 
mold, and up-to-date creameries now 
follow simple and rapid methods of 
determining the water content of 
butter. This is very necessary, as the 
federal law provides that butter must 
not carry too much water. The 
moisture standard has been fixed at 
16%, and so far as quality is con- 
cerned, butter containing from 14% 
to 16% of water is regarded not infe- 
rior to that containing a lower per- 
centage. This has been determined 
by elaborate experiments at the Iowa 
station. 


Bearing on Quotations 


Much mystification prevails over 
prices quoted for various grades of 
butter. _ This is one of the tricks of 
the trade. For example, the produce 
circulars send out quotations, pre- 
Sumably covering “extras in fresh 
creameries,’’ ‘extra firsts,” “firsts,” 
“seconds,” etc, not to mention two or 
three qualities of dairy butter. 

This magazine in its weekly mar- 
ket reports aims to quote the top 
prices at which first-class goods will 


sell. Our quotations are not infre- 
quently % to 1 cent above tlose 
mamed by the produce- circulars, 


which are printed in the interest of 
commission merchants and dealers. 
Butter just below fancy creamery or 
what might be called, loosely speak- 
ing, second grade, meets a steady de- 
mand. This butter is handled in the 
big cities by lines of retail stores, 
which cater to low prices and quick 
sales rather than strictly fancy 
quality. 





Separating Whey from Curd — A 
good method of removing whey from 
curd in a vat is to heat the material 
to 130 degrees and let it remain quiet 
for an hour. The whey, which floats, 
is gently pushed from ene end of 
the vat, and a hair sieve or floating 
strainer is placed in the whey. A 
good tinner can make a vessel 10 
inches in diameter and 4 inches deep 
of perforated sheet metal which will 
answer the purpose very well. 





This | 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


strainer floats about two-thirds sub- 
merged, so that the bottom is always 
below the level of the floating curd. 
A siphon of gas pipe and rubber tube 
is used to draw off the whey. As 
the liquid is removed the strainer 
sinks until the bottem of the vat is 
reached. The curd is scooped onto 
a curd rack covered with cheesecloth 
placed in a curd sink or a draining 
table, where it drains in a few hours. 
[J. L. Sammis, Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. 





Artichokes and Pumpkins are val- 
uable sources-of a vegetable feed sup- 
ply for winter. The former can be 
grown on hills and odd corners, which 
would not otherwise be utilized, and 
in the late fall the hogs can be turned 
in to do their own harvesting until 
the ground is frozen. 


Pumpkins are of value in that they 
may be eesily stored until mid- 
winter and fed when the weather does 
not permit ranging out of doors on 
the wheat or rye fields. The seeds 
are a rich protein feed and a val- 
uable conditioner, They are a cheap 
erop to grow because of the universal 
custom of planting them in cornfields, 
so that whatever value is obtained 
from them is so much clear gain.— 
{J. G. King, Missouri. en 


This tuber is | 
superior to turnips or common beets. | 









Connavseation = iil 


Conservation has become a watchword and is on every tongue. When its 
novelty has passed and we come to consider its true meaning, we shall find that 
conservation of the resources of the soil of our farm lands is the most important 
element in the whole subject. 

The American farmers have been a race of unconscious soil skinners. 

Now, we want not only to conserve productivity, but to restore some of that re- 
moved, We must get down to facts. 

One fact often lost sight of is that we can double the value of clover and farm 
manure by supplementing them with 


Potash and Phosphates 


thus making a complete and balanced fertilizer. This is true soil building as well 


as plant feeding. It Will Pay, for Potash Pays 


We will sell you Potash through your dealer or direct, in lots from one bag 
(200 Ibs.) up. Write for prices. 
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You’ll geta very prompt reply. 
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Tiaitts ds eee needa cute 
and economical it pulls the largest 
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from anything you ever saw before. 
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your land for 30 days at our risk. 


We have a special low-price 






Let us me grove te ou that you can't afford to 
Set ie at it’s different ‘om all others and 


oe 
‘what the Hercules has done for others. 


223 17th Street 
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Pull Your Stumps Free 
for 30 Days at Our Risk 


HERCULES Stump Puller 


fields. We want you to try a Hercules All-Steel Triple- 
Power Stump Puller for 30 days Fre Free, 2 Cts & ee how easy and how sure 
stumps as well as the small 


ON’T risk dynamite. Dynamite is costly and inefficient. 
Dynamite leaves the roots in the ground to grow again, so 
ou are worse off than you were before. Pull the stum 
Why take chances 
You may have had trouble with the old style cast iron grubbers breaking, but the New 
Hercules Genuine Steel Triple Power pullers ass ae class by themselves, entisely different 
ey are ghter 
quick, easy to pants, nothing like the heavy, Cumbersome, unwieldy, cast iron grubbers you 
ve been used to. 400% stronger than the old fashioned 
+ them absolutely safe under all conditions. That’s why we can let you try 


Low Price to First Buyers 


Pproposi ti sections. 

machine in each locality always means more sales for the Hercules. Tt That's why 

weare Me ke make os a epee — if you are the first to = f in your locality. 
Get ahead of your hbors do 


is the stum: eek our opportunity t 
ate Tome Fa y bywri ponfeeng pt 


Get Our Valuable Books FREE 


it than every other stump mac 

anteeing it for three years. That itis the only Stump Puller with — safety 
ratchets, which make it doubly safe, the only puller having -all work cing parts 
turned, — and mach reducing friction, increasing power, m it 
extremely light running. The ‘United States Sovormmneys has condemned iron 
stump being heavy, unwielcy and unreliab! Find 
and get other valuable intormation f ay our 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 






—Guaranteed for 3 Years 


Shy a Hercules right on your own'land at our risk. If it 





























isn’t just the stump puller you want, or if it failsto do 
all that we claim, send it back. We pay the return 
| freight. If you keep it we guarantee every casting on it for 
three full years against breakage, from any cause whatever. 
It is impossible to put a Hercules to too great a strain. 
We prove this by agreeing to replace free any broken cast- 
ings at any time within three years from the date of your 
urchase. That is our flat guarantee to you. No strings. 
e know what the only genuine steel pullers will do and 
we are not afraid to back them up. Of course this does not 
limit the life of the Hercules to three years, It proves our 
confidence in the only genuine all-steel puller made, and in 
the superior workmanship that goes into ooery, Hercules 
Genuine Steel Puller that leaves our factory here is no 
reason why these pullers won’t last a lifetime. 


Look at These 
Convincing Fi igures 


They show the relative 
strength per square 
inch ot different metals 
that can be used in 
building stump 
ers. They prove that 


ones, green trees and hedge rows. 
Dynamite shatters the roots. 





mpe out and get rid of them once 


terin weight which makes them handy, 
iron machines, which 


ob tron is the poorest and 1? Ibs. 
which ch 8 Stump Puller cam 
w 
be that iron Stump Bronze 
Pullers t must be large and 36000 Ibs. 


ion to make to first buyers in new heavy to the ge. 
They fe we thi er 


cules muine 
all-stee!l pullers Malleable Iron 
40000, Ibs. 


a ae pulling for them. A Hercules 
can weigh half 
as much as the 
andaf theeame 
at thesame 
time be 400 per Tecusht tron 
cent stronger. 47000 lbs, 


ting for our 
the Hereulesyou'd like to try at our risk, 









Free Books Coupon 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
223 17th Street, Centerville, lowa, s 
Gentlemen: Please send me all free books about 
the only All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller. Also 
your 30-day free trial and low-price-to-first-buyers 
Proposition. 


along without a Hercules Stump 
a class by itself. Let us tell you 
why we are safe in guar- 


out all about root 
Also proof of 
the coupon or a postal now to 


BAM. « 000000000000 00c-cccccccccccccccocs. seeccesoccess 
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made with 


EDISON c 





Make 


Trough 


; that will be water tight, practically 
indestructible and clean. 


Build it of concrete 


PORTLAND 


EMENT 


which is the strongest and most economical cement you 
can use, because it is much finer—10% finer—than any 


other. 


The fineness gives greater strength, or you can use 


1-10 less ‘“‘ Edison” Cement to get the same results as 


with other brands. 


We would like to send you free of charge a booklet, 


* How to Mix and use Concrete on the Farm.” 


write for it today. 


Please 


i EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


803 St. James Building, 


New York 














jiberty 


and can't rattle. 
perfect and 
** Liberty.” 





Light As D 


Liberty Lanterns give a flood of clear, strong 
light—just what an early-rising farmer needs to 
help him round the barn or stable before sunup. 


anterns 


are heavy metal, joined and soldered to stay. 
known improvement, and some exclusive ones, are em- 
bodied in Liberty Lanterns. Can't blow out 
or jar out. Globe held firmly by coil spring 
Globe-lifting device 
simplest and strongest. 
oil consumption moderate, 
If you need a lantern, buy the 


“*The Recollection of 
ma... 1. After the Price is 
mark registered. 


—£E. C. Simmons. 


Tee not at your dealer’s, write us. 















Every 


Combustion 


uality Remains 
orgotten. *” 





FOR MENDING HARNESS 





Ittakes a, “uaa awni TE aangy A belts, a 

a wax peta, sa ugey tops, 
th dash t ards, or any he heavy, terial. 
a SS - TEWART'S cee TIO 


from spool and 
does we work of 
any ness maker 
caaohine. eit is indie: 
meable for farmers, 
Kgonts wanted, Sent prepaid 
Be: ee rior 


cester, Mass, 


AGENTS 100% PROFIT 


ot yok of 

tools ever invented. Sells 

at sight to Sormeose. 

Plumbers, Machin 
Automobile Owners, in stores 


TOOLS I IN 1 
Made of Drop Forged high - Big enep for 
agents. 
















grade carbon steel. 
Low price. Splendid seller, Sample free to —~ & 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio, 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 Yasoce Seuss at hone yw phy bend tongue 
sim 


nglish; Diploma gran positions obtained 
for success‘ul students; cost within reaeh of all; satisfac- 
tion gparanteed ; particulars free. Ontario Weterin- 
ary orrespondence School, Dept. 10, London, Can. 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41 to 484 Protein Guaranteed. Standard for 35 years. Always 
popular because it's high grade. Demand it from your fobber 
Write for our Booklet, --“* Science of Feeding.” 

F. W. Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Neglect 











Will Ruin 
Your Horse 
Bend sodeg 
or only PACKAGE 
Permanent ll cure any case 


5 or money refunded. 

i $1 PACKAGE 

— cures ordinary cases. 
id on receipt 

ce. Agents wanted. 


CURE 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 


461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 


NEWTON'S " - ye nny — 
first or second pen me The third 
a fis guaranteed to cure or 








money refunded. $1 percan 
at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Send for booklet. 


THE REWTON REMEDY CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





“Mention A A When You Write.” 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 





Meat Dressed for Market 


G. H. CASTNER, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J 





In selecting a breed it is very im- 
portant to choose the one most desir- 
able for your locality and market. 
It is for these reasons that I have 
Chosen the Chester White and have 
been very successful in handling this 
breed. They mature early in life 
and take on flesh very readily when 
fed and’ managed properly. Their 
meat is of a fine grain and has a 
sweet, juicy flavor, and pure white. 

I select my breeding stock when 
three months old, and then feed for 
that purpose. They should have 
grain of a nitrogenous nature, so as 
to develop stout frames with plenty 
of muscle and strong constitutions. 
A mixture of ground oats three parts, 
corn meal two parts, shorts one part, 
with enough milk to make a thin 
slop is a very good ration and con- 


venient for the farmer to feed, be- 
sides being inexpensive. The pigs 
should never be allowed to take on 


mucl. fat, but kept in a good, thrifty, 


growing condition. 
Individual Breeding Pens Used 


I have my young sows farrow the 
first time when a year old. As far- 
rowing time approaches, the individ- 
ual pens are made ready, so that by 
two months at least before this im- 
portant period each sow is given her 
own pen. The middle of April or first 
of May for spring litters is about 
right for our section. The pigs are 
less Likely to become chilled at this 
season. 

My farrowing pens are 6x8 feet, 
with a 2x3 securely fastened 5 inches 
fro... thé floor, and this prevents the 


pigs from getting crushed by the 
mother when lying down. The bed- 
ding should be _ sufficient only for 
cleanliness and dryness. Rye or 
wheat straw cut in quite short 
lengths makes an ideal bedding. If 


left whole the pigs will get tangled, 
and no doubt trampled to death. I 
feed brood sows a little sparingly 
rather than to overfeed, still never 
forgetting that they are doing double 


work in keeping up their own body 
and providing for the development of 
the fetal litter. Their condition 
should be good, neither fat nor lean. 


An error either way would be of se- 
rious consequence. 

Thin slop made of bran or shorts 
is good. The addition of a few roots 
or a little oil meal to keep the bowels 
in a healthy condition makes it still 
better. Never allow sows to become 
constipated at farrowing time. Corn 
should not be fed in large amounts 
t breeding stock. I have Known 
farmers to feed brood sows corn right 
up to farrowing time, and then won- 
der why they frenzy and eat their 
pigs. What little corn [I feed is 
shelled and scattered over the yard 
in small quantities. This encourages 
them to exercise, which is very es- 
sential to insure large, thrifty litters. 

A strong, healthy pig at time of 
birth is nearly half raised. I am al- 
ways on hand if assistance is needed, 
but never bother the sow only in cases 
of difficult labor and to protect the 
-‘gs from getting chilled. Many 
pigs are lost annually by lack of at- 
tention. 


Careful Feeding Just After Birth 


I am very cautious about feeding 
the first three or four days after the 
pigs arrive, and at that I feed noth- 
ing more than a thin, warm gruel 


made of bran. A week or 10 days 
should pass before the sows are on 
full feed again. Of course, this de- 


pends on the size and thrift of the 
litter. As soon as I think all danger 
of milk fever or other serious trou- 
bles is over, I start to feed pretty 
strong of ground corn two parts, rye 
chop one part, with enough milk to 
make the mixture quite wet. As a 
rule I let the pigs run six or eight 
weeks, then I take the dam away and 
put the pigs on middlings two parts, 
shorts or bran one part, with enough 
skim milk to make it run freely, Let 
the pigs have.all they will clean up 
nicely. I let them out on the ground 
in bright, sunshiny weather to get 





. with water at noon for drink. 





dirt and exercise, both being good 
preventives of disease. 

When about three months old I 
select my breeding stock and turn 
this out to pasture. The market lots 
are given all they will eat of corn 
meal three parts, ground oats two 
parts, with enough milk to make it 
stir freely. This I feed twice daily 
They 
run in the pasture as long as it lasts, 
or until about the middle of Septem- 
ber. . Then they are taken to the 
fattening pen and put on a corn diet 
with water and some milk to drink 
and are ready for market in six 
weeks. They weigh between 150 and 
175 pounds. I take great care in 
dressing them, never leaving any hair 
around the toes or on the ears, and 
always shave down once after on the 
gallows, then rinse with cold water. 
This is allowed to drain off, leaving 
the skin with a more glossy appear- 
ance than when scraped. I let them 
hang overnight to cool and stiffen. 
They handle much better and keep 
cleaner while on the cars. Always 
ship by express, so as to shorten the 
time on the road, thus insuring the 
shipment to be in prime condition, 
a very important point in getting top 
prices. 





Register The Percherons Now 


important facts recently is- 
sued by Mr Wayne Dinsmore, secre- 
tary of the Percheron society of 
America, will prove of interest to a 
great many breeders of pure-bred 
Percherons, particularly those new in 
the business. It is plainly evident that 
there is room and need for only one 
American registry society for each 
breed of live stock. There is, how- 
ever, more than one Percheron asso- 
ciation in America whose records are 
recognized by the government. Of 
these the Percheron society of Amer- 
ica is by far the largest and strongest, 
having 3000 members, and represent- 
ing fully 95% of all the Percheron 
breeders in America. 

The Percheron society of America 
is the only organization possessing the 
original records of the breed, and the 
only organization completely equipped 
for handling the vast volume of ped- 
igree work necessary in maintaining 
the status of all Percherons eligible 
to registration. At present American 
bred Percheron mares now recorded 
in other associations recognized by 
the government may be re-recorded 
in the Percheron society of America 
for $2 per head, if found eligible. Im- 
ported mares may be re-recorded at 
$5 per head. The time to embrace 
this opportunity is now because after 
January 1, 1911, the charges for re- 
recording American bred animals will 
be strongly advanced, and the charge 
for re-recording imported animals will 
be advanced to $100 per head. The 
time to straighten out the records of 
pure-bred Percheron horses and get 


Some 


them properly recorded in a recog- 
nized stud book is now, and the op- 
portunity will not last very much 
longer. 


Sheep Breeders’ Notice—The Amer- 
ican Cheviot sheep society will hold 
its annual meeting for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and 
other business in Fayetteville, N Y, 
December 31 at 2 p m. Polls will 
open at 2.30 and remain so ‘one hour. 
The officers to be elected are a pres- 
ident in place of George W. Parnel, 
a vice-president in the place of B. 
W. Brace, a secretary and treasurer 
in the place of F. BE. Dawley, and 
one member of the executive commit- 
tee to serve for three years in the 
place of S. E. Lantz. State vice-pres- 
idents are also to be elected. The 
officers desire to get as many lambs 
of 1910 as possible registered: in the 


present flock book, and, therefore, 
urge breeders to.register at once. A 
meeting of all interested in Cheviot 


sheep will also be held at the Inter- 
national live stock exposition in Chi- 
cago on the second floor of the Live 
Stock Record building at 8 p m on 
the evening of November 28. All are 
invited. The past year has been the 
most successful known in the Cheviot 
business and breeders are urged to 
keep their flock registered up to date. 





























Opening Fur Prices Favorable 


The hides of fur-bearing animals 
caught in the United States by farm- 
ers and professional trappers usually 
travel a long way before being made 
into garments. As London, England, 
is the largest wool market in the 
world, so it is also the clearing house 
fer all kinds of fur, To many minds 
it is an economical loss to ship wool 
or fur from the United States to Eng- 
land, where it is sold at auction, and 
then shipped back to the United 
States, but such the custom of 
trade. At the London October sales 
prices were considerably lower than 
last spring and winter. The general 
feeling that prices were to be reduced 
was told by prominent fur dealers in 
this magazine several weeks ago. The 
décline for October sales ranged from 
10 to 50%. The only exception was on 


is 


the ermine, which were 20% higher, 
and marten and silver fox, which 
brought the same price as prevailed 


last March. 

Although general quotations on fur 
were not issued early this fall, they 
are now to be obtained from the 
reliable fur dealers, many of whom 
the past few years have built up a 
large business through advertising in 
farm papers. These large companies 
that buy furs from all over the 
United States and Canada send - out 
several classifications of prices. 

As many as four general classifica- 
tions are made by some of the large 
dealers; for instance, one set .of 
prices applies to that part of Mich- 
igan lying between Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron, Indiana, Ohio, Lou- 
isiana and all other states lying east 
of the Mississippi river, not including 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New England states. Another 
classification takes in the country 
west of the Mississippi river north- 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


fox $1 to $2, beaver $6 .to $8,. otter 
$14 to $25, prairie wolf $2 to $4.50, 
wild cat $3 to $6, lynx $20 to $35, 
civet 40 to 60 cents, marten $6 to $15, 
badger $1 to $3. 


Angora Goats as Weed Cleaners 


RUFUS LESTER, WAYNE COUNTY, W VA 





My experience with the Angora 
goat for the past five years has 
proved that one goat to the acre will 
keep the briers, weeds and bushes 
completely subdued on land that is 
inclined to grow up in blackberry 
briars and hickory, oak, red bud, dog- 
wood, sumac, and similar growths. 
At the same time, the land will yield 
as much pasture for horses, cattle, 
hogs or sheep as it would if the goats 
were not on it. All kinds of stock 
se*m to do well in the same pasture 
with the goat.. 

For the goat to be of best. service 
the underbrush should be cut out or 
fire should run through the woods, 
so as to kill the small timber. The 
large timber should be girdled so as 
to kill it, and the goats will then 
keep the sprouts down until the roots 
of the timber die out and blue grass 
will sod the iand. This will require 
about three years. y 

Not Afraid of Dogs 

The Angora goat is not afraid of 
dogs and can protect itself well 
against their attacks. They are fond 
of butting each other in play, but I 
never saw one attempt to fight other 
stock. 

It requires some kind of fence to 
keep the goat in which he cannot 
stand on the top of or climb up. The 
best fence for Angora goats is the 
woven wire fence. This fence need 
net be over 40 or 42 inches high. 
The fence must be close to the 
ground, they cannot crawl under. 
When Lair is long enough to 


sO 
their 





YEARLING SOUTHDOWN EWES OF GOOD FORM 


“he two splendid animals 


These animals made 


shown above were bred on an Ohio farm. 
the round of the eastern circuit of fairs where they 


won many prizes. The Southdown is one of the most popular breeds. It 
is a short-wool type of mutton sheep. The fleece is rather dry, coarse 
and light. A good, fat two-year-old wether usually weighs 130 to 140 
pounds. The breed is especially deSirable for ctossing where mutton 
production is chiefly sought. The well-marbled flesh is a desirable char- 
acteristic, which, coupled with a vigorous and strong constitution, makes 


them one of the best, 
producing sections. 


west of Michigan, Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois. Combine these classifications 
with the varied classes into which 
skins and furs are grouped of them- 
selves, and one will readily see there 


is ample room for difference in the 
estimated value of furs. For in- 
stance, the prime pure black skunk 


is quoted by a large eastern firm as 
worth $4 when coming from Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Wisconsin or northern 
Michigan, but only $3.15 coming from 
southern Michigan, northern Ohio and 
northern Indiana. The following quo- 
tations are made by a reliable fur 
house, and represent the widest price 
range from south to north on No 1 
fur and hides: Black skunk $1.25 to 
$4, muskrat 80 to 55 cents, mink $3 to 
$9, raccoon $1.50 to $4, opossum 40 
to 80 cents, red fox M to $10, gray 


all-around breeds. 


They are very popular in mutton 


protect them goats will often crawl 
through a barbed wire fence, if the 
wires are not very close or the. posts 
close together with the wires well 
stretched. Goats will not jump ver 
any fence, they want to climb up, 
and then they will jump down, or 
they will jump up on top of the 
fence and then down; but they never 
jump over a fence like a mule or 
steer. A common worm fence with 
a barbed wire stretched about a foot 
above the top rail following the 
crook of the fence will turn them. 


i. 


Well Dressed Fowls are more at- 
tractive to the hungry than well 
dressed people. If you don’t believe 
it leave it to the hired man or the 
growing boy. 
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Marlin: 
REPEATING RIFLES 


The Special Smokeless Steel ‘barrel, rifled deep on the 
Ballard. system, creates perfect combustion, develops 
highest velocity and hurls the bullet with utmost 
= pee and mightiest killing impact. 

mechanism is direct- simple and ectly ad 
It h sers clog The pochecting rc ef toed nd al anf henry 


ain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting into 
the oe Weak side ejection throws shells away from line of sight and 


allows instant repeat shots always. 


561 










= ct proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is 
powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 
ae characteriation The Jtatlin Prrearms Ca 


at: 


hunter 
for our free catalog. 119 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 














NOTICE—Government Auction Sale of 
indian Lands—Absolute Title Given 


About 1,800,000 acres of land will be sold in Oklahoma, by the gov - ment 
at public auction, commencing Nov. 21, 1910, and continuing to Mar. 1, 1911. 
These lands are located in # counties in the and Cherokee Nations from November 21 to De- 
caster part of Oklahoma and are tribal lends cember 23, 1910; and in the Choctaw anu Chicka- 
to members of the Five Civilized saw Nations! eginning December |, and continu- 
si 
located 


. a8 ve ing to March 1, 
in 110 Any person carn purchase pot exceed ing '60 acres 
tracts, each conts sinina trem 1 to 160 acres 
Creek and Oberokee Nations: About 114,000 


in eech nation of agricul:ural lauds, and not ex- 

ceeding 0 acres of other landa, either in person 

acres, in 4,000 tracts, each containing from 5 io or by an agent, and not requiring reside noe or cul- 
1,100 acres. tivation as provided for in the “public land laws. 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations :A bout },700,000 TERMS: per cent at time of sale, balance 
arres, in 10,000 tracts, each contaiuing froin 5 to with 6 per cent intere st, 25 per cent within 6 
acres. months, and 50 per cent within 18 months from 
Bales will be conducted at the county seat in date of sale; fnll payment can be made any time 
whi-h the land is located, in the Semimole, Creek and patent will issue immediately thereafter. 
Cirenlars :iving descriptions and minimum prices of land to |e sold in exch county can be had on 
opetication to the Commissioner of lidian Affairs, Washington, D. C.; Comm sioner to the Five 
vilized Tribes, Miuckovee, Oklahoma; Superintendent of Union Agency, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
Superintendents of Indian Warehouses at 121 Wooster Street. New York; i6th and Canal Streets, 
Chicago, Illinois; 600 South Broadway. St. Louis, Missoevri: and lth Street and Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska, without cost. Bine-print maps of each county, showing locations of land to be 
of the above p aces without cost and will be matied to any address for 


sold can be examined at any 
Wright, Commissioner to the Five Civil- 


1@ each. For mere detailed information ippiy to J. G 











Funsten Pays 




















Tribes, Muskogee, Okiahoma. 


Get the very highest prices and the quickest returns by sending your furs 
to Funsten. No matter whether it’s coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, mar- 
ten, fox, wolf, lynx or any other fur, we pay the mostin real cash. 
We receive and se}! more furs direct from trapping sections than any 
house in the world. The biggest American and foreign buyers are 
represented at our regular sales, which run into millions of dollars 
yearly. It's the fierce competition amongst this army of buyers at 
our sales that enables us to get higher prices for our furs than any- 
one else. And that’s why we can pay you more, and pay it quicker, 

While work is slack on 
Big Money in Trapping {risen try your hand 
at trapping. It’s great sport, and you'll be surprised at the big 
pole a. sen 


TRAPPERS | 
C1 8118) 


FREES. 


d our New Trapper’s oe Fur —_— Reports 
pping Tags FREE. Write for them toda 


STRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES! 


As an accommodation to trappers and shippers, and to encourage men to go 
into the trapping business, we offer to furnish best steel traps and other —- 
plies at actual factory prices, including the famous VICTOR trap. We 
carry a larger stock of traps than any other house in the United States. 


Funsten Animal Baits best o the Famer for Yer Gr Funston Ant int Baltes 
your wa UJ ma ts 
a Prize at World’ s Fair io. ur catc ware o m ons. unsten n 2” al 


U. 8. Gove t unsten Baits. 
Knimal Bait bronght one man in St. Michael's, *; Aluka. 1,190 clear p rotlt.  Gostsonit tacan. Dit 
Supply Catalog No. 
Funsten Bros. & Co., 


imals. Write today—right now—forour valuable Bait Fotder. Trapper's 
Cash Fur Price List and Trapper’s Guide—all free. ay) 


302 Elm Street, St. Louls, Mo. 











SPLENDID CROPS 







| Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 
800 Bushels 











































From 20 Acres 
thresher’ 
E enced trappers and fur collectors are 
never in doubt as to where to ship their furs. 
pig A all knew that 8t. Louis, bein tne Greens. 
ur Market in the world, is the place the 
ow best returns come trom! 
Dp . ©. Taylor & Co., who own ond control 
La P fi the Great Pur Exchange Buik'ine, have 
ree ro ‘s more money cavestes in builc ting —~ 4 
= equipment than all oth Bt. 
are thus derived from a the = r houses combined. They -4 
EP Wee a i~ LS Andale f better facilities, enjoy a greater de- 
his excellent Li --4 siore . mand and handle more furs than ang 
canes. Land veloes id double ai other concern yt we a. 
sboul . e therefi 
two years’ t. med peotticn ed you te ry 
aa. 4 = — f Sarming ni tter net vonp Ite for furs than 
of 169 you can get any where ¢ 
acres are to be ; Homnent in the very best a, -y Guide, Martet Reporte 
districts; 1 jones at mailed FREE. Write at once for 
$5.00 per anre wi e. Latest Price List and shippin> tags. 
and churches in every set- You need no introduction—just ship 
Uement, te wu . F. GC. TAYLOR & CO. 
ss yrosd. water and bulld- Fur House In the Wortd 
For low somters? setteay retes and illustre- 705 FUR EESRADRE G19. OF. LONG, 00, 
ane oa whey’ of te Tmenig.. Otte. 
on. te 
Can., or Can. Gov't ~4 2) 
Supt. of Damignation, Cite stony we Qaeda, oe FREE 200-PAGE BOOK ASOUT MINNESOTA 
Caned yracuse OMPILED by the state. deecribing indretries, 
Savings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. live stock, property wa’ nv bhola cbarches Som 
towns of each county, and Minnesota's splendid oppor- 








tunities for any man. Sem free by 










grate RBOARD oF rm eteR ATION, 
oom B21, State Capitol, . PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
ES AN cs deal"’ ah everyone. 


Price-list free. 


od.deweemdenn Jewett & Sons, Redwood,.N.Y. Dept.@ 


BER -S 
Raw Furs Wanted 


Skunk, Mink Opossum. Fox. Muskrat 
Pa Ray Seat APA RF teens 
te. bo yo . vi ry i 

“How to Get More Money for Your Raw Furs?” 
Write and ask for my price list—it’s free. Highest 
commercia! reierences. Address Dept. 


PB. N. MONJO, 152 W. 25th St., N.Y. 








We buy Skunk, Mink, a 
rat and all other raw furs w@ 
pashan market prices, and ey 

assortments and 








LWAYS Mention ™,"yiting any of onr ad- 
A This Journal heen AL ES 





From the first puff 

of the first pipeful of 

Velvet, you realize the 
delightfully fragrant, mel- 

low qualities that brand it 

as a distinct improvement 
upon anything else you have 
smoked. 

It's the kind that tobacco ex- 
perts smoke use it's one 
real tobacco, through and 
through — genuine Barly 
made from selected midd 
leaves and matured for two 
years. 


Velvet is the coolest and most satislying 
smoke. You're bound to like it. 


KY 


A 


\ 


RTT 
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At all dealers, but if yours 
is out, we'll send you a can 
iy a dime if you live in 
the U.S. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A LEATHER TOP 


RUBBER SHOE 
For Farmers, Lumbermen and Sportsmen. 


You can’t find a better 
protection from snow and 
wet than the Manitoba 
soft leather t 

@ tria. 


e b 
ade in all heights from 
8 toléinches. Will outwear 


of cheap imitations] 
made of split leath- 
er. Such shoes will 
wet through quick- 
. The tops are 
teed with Copper 
Klondike bal pee and Rawhide Laces. 

The Over is made of the purest Rubber. There are 
two distinct vamps of heavy duck with layers of 
rubber between, fastened together under great 
pressure, 

The Sole is made to Stand the hardest wear. The 
Manitoba is an honest made Shoe that will give hon- 
est wear, becanse right kind of material and 
workmanship is put into it. 

Whea want any high grade, satisfac 
tory rubber toot or shoe ask for the a 

rand, made ® compasy that 
“Tunstrated Booklet 


“net In a trust.” 

free. 

THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
New Yerk Chicago Boston 


Make Your Old 
Wagon New 
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can fit your old 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 


which put an end to all break-downs, 

No snrinking or drying apart or tire 
getting. Makes your wagon a rea wagon. Our 
48 page book shows F nae why no other wheels in 
the world ual the famous Electric Steel eels. 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
It's free. Write for it to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 2, Quincy, It. 


Send sketch or model 
for FREE SEARCH 
PATENTS 
Searc and R 
of inventions anted 
TSOME. COLEMAN Patent Lawyer, WASHIAGTOK, 0.6 
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ALL ABOUT 
Corn Shows Must Reform 


Another year of corn improvement 
work is drawing to a close. In Ohio 
40 counties have conducted corn va- 
riety tests during the past season. 
This work has been done under the 
direction of local associations, and in 
co-operation with the Ohio experi- 
ment station. Something over 100 of 
such tests have been made. Much 
good will result from these tests, and 
each year other growers will join the 
list of those working for corn im- 
provement. In the past, the center 
of attention has been the corn show. 
It now should center about field 
meetings in the various communities 
where tests have been conducted. 
These meetings will in a way replace 
the corn shows of recent years. 
While these corn shows have done 
good, they have not been conducted 
always with a clear understanding 
of what corn improvVément work 
means. In this connection a bulle- 
tin just issued by the Ohio corn im- 
provement associations contains much 
common sense, and we repeat the 
suggestions made by these practical 
corn growers. They are as follows: 

The old corn show has done good; 
it has attracted a world of attention 
to the corn crop; it has aroused in- 
terest and enthusiasm and gotten 
people to thinking corn improvement, 
and even if it has some delinquencies 
at its door, on the whole, we can say 
its work has not been in vain. The 
corn show has done for the cause of 
better corn what the fife and drum 
and the impassioned harangue do for 
the army; it has intensified the fight- 
ing edge. But the real battle for 
corn improvement is yet before us. 

From the time of the organization 
of the Ohio corn improvement asso- 
ciation the shibboleth of the associ- 
ation has been the economical pro- 
duction of the largest number of 
bushels marketable shelled corn per 
acre. It has ever said that if the 
mere holding of a state corn show 
was all it accomplished it would have 
no justification for its existence. The 
association has done, is doing, and has 
yet to do, greater and far more im- 
portant work than this. The old corn 
show idea is built around an ideal 
pretty ear. This ideal pretty ear 
was established in much the same 
way as a Greek sculptor some thou- 
sands of years ago fixed the idea of 
physical perfection in the human 
form, and the ideal ear of corn has 
had about as much influence in in- 
creasing the yield of bushels per 
acre as the sculptured statues of 
Phidias’ pictured kings has upon the 
morals of mankind. The relationship 
between fancy points and yield is be- 
ing studied by agronomists, and very 
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TOTAL PRECIPITATION IN INCHES FOR CROP SEASO 


This chart was prepared by the weather bureau of the United States 


department of agriculture. 


By following the lines carefully one will see 


the actual precipitation in inches from March 1 to September 30 in various 


parts of the country. 


all the summer in the Orange Judd crop reports. 
and the south central states and extreme 


west shows a very light rainfall, 


These conditions have been portrayed throughout 


Generally speaking the 


eastern states a much better proporton. 


contradictory evidence is at hand. 
Last year it was urged that the 
judging of corn was a farce; that so 
far as the ability of the sample to 
yield was concerned the placing of 
the samples, first, second, third, etc, 
was of no value. It was also urged 
last year that the prize-winning 
samples at the shows be saved and 
used in a variety test this year, in 
comparison with sor? of the sam- 
ples that did not get into the win- 
ning. In a few cases this was done 
and results from these‘tests will be 
watched with considerable interest. 
That more of the prize-winning 
corn did not get into the test plots 
this year was owing very largely to 
the corn auction that has attached 
itself to so many shows. This is, per- 
haps, the most harmful development 
of the old corn show, and is largely 
responsible for the exaggerated idea 
of the value of prize-winning ears. 
The corn auction has attached itself 
to the corn show for the same rea- 
son as immoral advertisements are 
inserted in the newspapers and bawdy 
shows countenanced at county fairs. 
They afford a convenient way of sup- 
plying the needed funds. We hope 
this feature of a corn auction will be 
cut out of every show in Ohio this 
year. Let the prize corn become the 
property of the association giving 
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DEPARTURE FROM NORMAL PRECIPITATION 


Very ufieven conditions are noted. 


Over a large pottion of the United 


States there. was less than a normal rainfall during the entire period of 


the summer. months 


This chart represents the excess or amount less than 


normal rainfall from March 1 to September 30. The shaded portions show 


the excess over a normal precipitation. 
deficiency which this year is very marked in all of the northwest: 


The .unshaded-portion shows a 
The 


light lines used with the minus or plus signs show actual. amount of efii- 
ciency or excess in measured inches according to the government records. 


the show, with the understanding 
that it is to be used next year in a 
corn variety test, in connection with 
other corn secured in the same neigh- 
borhood. There will be no auction at 
the state show this winter, and the 
prize winners at the local shows can 
be passed on to the state show in 
the name of the growers and re- 
turned after the state show to the 
county association. 





Tar Used on English Roads 


The county surveyors in England 
have reported that the tarring of 
roads has resulted in a saving of 20 
to 25% of the cost of the road main- 
tenance. The average cost of spray- 
ing with tar is $195 per mile. Ex- 
perieénced men say that it pays to 
spend this much,for tarring the roads 
that cost $750 to $1000 per mile a 
year for maintenance. 

Nothing more satisfactory than tar 
has been found. Two methods are 
used in applying it. If the road is re- 
surfaced the material is previously 
saturated with tar. On roads that 
are not used too much such a treat- 
ment will last five or six years. The 
other system is to spread hot tar on 
the surface, and this has proved to 
be more than a dust protector, It 
makes the road waterproof and binds 
together the material. making it more 
resistant to water, wheels and hoofs. 
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Honey Will Candy or become white 
and hard during cold weather. This 
is really a good test of purity, for 
while all pure honey does not candy, 
yet all honey candied solid is pure. 
It is often supposed that honey that 
has become candied has gone back to 
sugar, and this candying has a great 
deal to do with the prevailing idea 
that nearly all honey contains sugar, 
put in to defraud the peopie. Comb 
honey does not candy as hard as ex- 
tracted, but if allowed to stay in a 
cold room, or where the temperature 
varies greatly, it will become filled 
with granules, giving the consumer 
the idea that he is eating sugar, 
hence he jumps at the conclusion 
that the bees were fed on sugar. With 
extracted honey, if it is sealed or bot- 
tled without heating. it soon candies 
at the beginning of cold weather. If 
extracted honey is heated to about 
160 degrees, then sealed hot in an air- 
tight vessel, it will remain liquid for 
a long time, but if it does candy it 
can be easily remelted. Sugar never 
candies, it crystallizes, and this fact 
alone should be sufficient proof of the 
purity of any honey that is candied 
solid. 


The Best Money Ever Made is what 
is saved by avoiding mistakes. 








Many tobacco farmers in the Con- 
necticut valley have for several years 
been exper*‘menting with various con- 
trivances with which they hoped to 
fire their tobacco in the sheds; and 
thus be secure from the several dif- 
ficulties arising through lack of 
prompt ventilation or heat on damp 
days. The usual method, where any- 
thing is done at all to control venti- 
lation and curing outside of simply 
opening and closing the sheds during 
damp or dry weather, is the burning 
of charcoal. This is all _ perfectly 
familiar to tobacco growers who have 
visited some of the large farms on 
which charcoal is used in curing, or 
have followed the articles concerning 
tobacco curing which have appeared 
in this paper from time to time. 

Prof W. W. Garner of the United 
States department of agriculture, who 
has charge of all tobacco investiga- 
tion in the United States, spent part 
of his time last summer on the farm 
of W. E. Pinney of Suffield, Ct, with one 
of his assistants, W. M. Hinson, in 
working out a cheap, serviceable and 
practical method of applying heat for 
curing cigar leaf tobacco here in the 
valley. Prof Garner is a specialist in 
the curing phase of the tobacco ‘in- 
dustry, 

The large tobacco farm owned 
and operated by Mr Pinney, combined 
with his practical and_ theoretical 
knowledge of tobacco culture, af- 
forded the specialists an exceedingly 
good chance to develop something of 
benefit to growers. The tobacco crop 
grown on Mr Pinney’s land this year 
Was exceedingly heavy, running 1800 


HANDLING SPECIAL CROPS 
HASTENS THE CURE OF TOBACCO 


Experts Claim to Have Found New System—Yellowing Tobacco 
in Short Time—A Simple Inexpensive Apparatus Used—How 
Heat Was Applied Successfully—Increases the Wrappers 


pense. The brick do not cost more 
than 1 cent each delivered. The 66 
feet of 8-inch pipe to each bent, of 
course, will vary in the cost accord- 
ing to where they are purchased, but 
not materially. Then all there is left 
to buy is the top of the furnace, which 
is sheet iron containing an 8-inch col- 
lar. I gm so well satisfied with the 
working of this outfit that next year 
I shall probably buy cast iron tops 
instead of using sheet iron. I think 
they will be more serviceable in the 
long run. The cost of this outfit is 
nearly nominal when you remember 
I paid some $25 each for the heaters 
we have been trying, and which were 
not successful. 

“There has been no guess work con- 
cerning the practicability of this out- 
fit. We forced the temperature of the 
shed on a rather cold, damp night up 
to 40 degrees higher in the shed than 
it was outside, and carried the tem- 
perature through the night 26 degrees 
warmer. Where a person can carry 
the heat inside of a shed 20 degrees 
higher than on the outside, there is 
no danger of pole sweat or any other 
damage being worked to the curing 
tobaceo. I have no doubt but what 
we can carry a shed through the night 
30 to 40 degrees warmer than outside. 
We tried this heating experiment 
seven days with the recording ther- 
mometer, which showed us the tem- 
perature inside of the shed at all 
times. By applying heat as we did 
this year, I can cure a shed yellow 
as gold in 36 hours. 

“When curing tobacco by the appli- 
cation of artificial heat, such as we 
have been using, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there shall be top ventila- 
tion to the shed. You can heat a 
shed all you wish when it is damp, 
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FURNACE AND PIPE AS INSTALLED IN SHED 


pounds and over to the acre, both 
broadleaf and Halladay. This tobacco 
would have undoubtedly been badly 
pole burned or otherwise injured in 
the process of curing had it not been 
for firing the barns. 

The furnace is a simple affair, con- 
structed of 160 bricks laid up without 
mortar, so they can be taken down 
and stored. The top is covered with 
sheet iron, upon which sand was 
placed toe keep the heat from radiating 
too fast from the top of the furnace. 
The sheet-iron top contains an 8-inch 
collar, to which the pipe is attached. 
As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the outside dimensions of the 
furnace are 24x76 inches and 22 inches 
deep. A furnace anc system of pipes 
are placed in such section of the shed 
so the furnace will be to the leeward 
of the shed. This insures a good 
draft, The pipe, which is 8 inches 
in diameter, extends from the furnace 
on one side of the shed to the other 
side, then makes a turn at right 
angles and is extended about 8 feet, 
when it is again turned at right 
angles, and then runs parallel to the 
first line of pipe, thus making an in- 
complete rectangle. The pipe rises 
gently from the time it leaves the 
furnace until it extends through the 
side of the shed. The pipe extends up 
the side of the building several feet, 
thus creating sufficient draft. Each 
bent or section of pipe is so arranged 
that there is about 8 feet of space 
between the pipes. This insures a 
fairly even distribution of the heat 
through the shed. The furnace being 
about 6 feet long easily accommodates 
the 4-foot wood, which in many in- 
stances is the most convenient and 
economical size to use. 

Regarding the operation of the fur- 
naces in his tobacco sheds, Mr Pin- 
ney recently said to a representative 
eof American  Agriculturist: “The 
heaters-which we are going to use 
hereafter did not cost us over $5 each. 
They consist. of 160 bricks set up 
without mortar and without much ex- 


and the dampness will go to the top, 
but it will do no good unless the 
damp air can get out the top and be 
replaced quickly’ by warm, dry air. 
Not only can we make the attacks of 
pole burn futile, but also avoid black 
tips;. and cure the tobacco so, as a 
whole, it will have a much better 
color. I am satisfied and this year I in- 
creased the-number of wrappers over 
what I would have under ordinary 
curing conditions 15 to 20%. The to- 
bacco was cured quicker and thinner. 
We found through our experimenting 
with different kinds of fuel that green 
wood of 4-foot lengths would give us 
a better heat than the dry wood, and 
it is more economical to burn, al- 
though, of course, it is necessary to 
have the dry wood to start the fire.” 

It is not necessary to take Mr 
Pinney’s word for the value of his 
crop this year, although, of course, 
his veracity is not doubted, since it 
is known he sold his entire crop of 
35 acres of broadleaf, primed, to the 
American tobacco company at 
cents per pound in the bundle. The 
35 or 40 acres of Halladay, which is 
a@ very. excellent crop, was primed, 
fired and is now ready to be bulk 
sweated, and will be placed on the 
market later. Mr Pinney says he 
thinks his broadleaf will run easily 
60% of light wrapper. This, of course, 
is a fairly gooc average and probably 
much better than he would have ob- 
tained from the excessively heavy 
yield under any ordinary method of 
curing. 

The Has Beens of the poultry yard 
can still play one important role in 
society. They are best fitted to be 
leading lady or gentlemah in the 
drama entitled “Fricasseed Chicken.” 
The other players should be dump- 
lings and gravy. 
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Every Home Can Now 
Have Good, Bright Light 


At Moderate Cost 


Everywhere, in country homes, the demand 
is spreading and growing for good light— 
modern light—light that is bright and far- 
reaching and free from constant annoyance. 

Progressive families are rapidly abandon- 
ing the use of kerosene. It doesn’t pay to 
use it now. They have found Aome made 
Gas to be cheaper, brighter and far safer. 


220,000 Families Now Use 
Home Mace Gas-Light 


No city convenience that the farm can pos- 
sess gives more comfort to the whole family 
than this modern system of lighting. Won't 
you let your family join this 220,000? For the 
cost is less than kerosene light if you use the 


Generator 


More than 20,000 put in our light last year. 
And the sales this year are even greater. 

This is the Generator that has been adopted 
for United States Light Houses. And all fire 
insurance authorities endorse this as the 
safest light you can use. 

This Generator requires less than 15 min- 
utes attention each month. A boy can do all 
that is needed. The gas is produced by com- 
bining water with a stone-like chemical 
(Calcium-Carbide). The gas used in cities 
burns 10 times as fast as thie and its light is 
not as white, as bright, as cool or as soft and 
good for the eyes. 

With this gas you can light barns and 
stables. For cooking it is better than gasoline. 


Get this FREE Book 


Learn all about this great modern conven- 
jence.. Let us mail you our free book, 
16 on “Modern Lighting.” Send for it today, 

J. B. COLT CO. 
61 A Murray Street, New York, N. , A 














FIRE-PROOF 





is the only ready roofing manu- 
factured that is absolutely fire- 
proof. 

Made of a combination of Asbes- 
tos (stone) fibre and genuine Trin- 
idad Lake Asphalt. This roofing 
is proof against every destructive 
element. 

It is simple to lay and never re- 
quires painting, graveling or re- 
pairs. Used on all kinds of build- 
ings—everywhere. 


Write our nearest branch for 
Sample and Booklet F. 25 








H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
Baltimore Kansas City Philadelphia 
Boston don urg 
Buffaio Los les San Francisco 
Glevelend Min a re 
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$18 to $30 
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“EDUCATION” FOR THE 
FARMER 


A new. fertilizer paper has been 
started in the South, which announces 
that one of its purposes will be to 
“Educate” the farmer in regard to the 
great advantages of mixed fertilizers, 
and the folly of home mixing. One 
of the means to this end consists of 
a series of cartoons representing the 
farmer in a most uncomplimentary 
way. The text accompanying these 
is an insult to the intelligence of the 
farmer. The plan is to have the local 
papers reproduce these, and in this 
the aid of the local fertilizer agent is 
expected. The editorial announcement 
concludes by stating that: “Once the 
good work is started, and the editors 
of the agricultural papers are con- 
vinced of the big savings to the farm- 
ers from using commercial fertilizers 
manufactured in an up-to-date fac- 
tory, the battle will be won.” 

The battle is not likely to be won 
at all on this basis. Many local deal- 
ers are heartily in favor of meeting 
the wishes of their customers for raw 


material. Opposed to this is the at- 
tempt of the manufacturer to bind 
the local dealer not to sell raw ma- 
terials, and if this fails, the manu- 


facturer will not give the same credit 
accommodations on raw material as 
on mixed goods. The custom of man- 
ufacturers in giving a local dealer 
exclusive territory on the firms’ 
brands, and then giving his next door 
competitor exclusive territory on 
brands of exactly the same composi- 
tion but sold under the name of some 
“Bay window” company belonging to 
the same manufacturer, and continu- 
ing the process as long as the supply 
of dealers in a given town holds out, 
is not one that is likely to make the 
local dealer favor the manufacturers 
and their anti-home mixing plans, as 
against the best interests of the deal- 
ers’ customers, 

The editors of the agricultural 
papers are too well informed to take 
up any such scheme and they, as well 
as their readers, know that wherever 
home mixing has been intelligently 
tried, the “Big savings” are all on 
the side of home mixing. It has been 
repeatedly shown that in factories 
equipped with the most elaborate 
machinery for mixing, it is by no 
means an unusual thing for goods to 
be mixed by exactly the same process 
as the farmer would use at home. 
This is especially true for small lots 
of high-grade goods made from the 
best class of raw materials. 

Many large factories are returning 
to the old process of wet mixing, and 
for this work there is a great advan- 
tage in using mixing machinery, since 
the process involves the use of sul- 
furic acid and has the. manufacturing 
advantage of permitting the utiliza- 
tion of low grades of raw materials 
that a farmer would never think of 
buying, if offered to him in their un- 
mixed condition; it also serves to dis- 
guise the filler. 

The manufacturers continue to press 
the sale of 10-2-2 in the South, and 
2-8-2 in the North, both of which 
permit the use of low-grade raw ma- 
terial and filler. 

The farmer demands formulas bet- 
ter suited to his crops and soils, and 
containing less filler. Brands of 
higher grade are meeting with in- 
creased sale, and farmers are learning 
that they can make their own brands 
to suit themselves. The ridicule of 
the trade papers will not deter them 
in this. 

Home mixing is now rendered much 
more practical and profitable by the 
fact that dealers or farmers can now 
buy both nitrate of soda and potash 
saits direct from the producers, where 
heretofore they were obliged to get 
them through fertilizer manufactur- 
ers, many of whom placed all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of such pur- 
chases. This dealing direct with the 
producers of the two substances need- 
ed to supplement basic siag, acid 
phosphate or bone, in producing com- 
plete and filler-free fertilizers suited 
to the various needs of the farmer, 
results in a marked saving in cost of 
the raw materials and so adds to the 
profit resulting from home mixing. 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Fire, Lightning & Storm-proof. Durabie. Econom! 
cal. Kaalyanptied No soldering Ornamental. Tn- 

s) log. = Co., Camden, §.J. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE ae a year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in ad 
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mence any time during the year. Specimen copy 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Foliowing the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
_ it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
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partment. 
The Leading FParm Weekly of the 
Middle and Southern States 


OUR age ot gg) each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist wely guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columus unless we believe that 
apy subscriber can safely business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser whe may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler, but we du not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this ———e. 
written complaint must be made to the 
within one week from date of any unsaiisfactory 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and \» 
and within one month from the date when the 
advertisement appeured, and 
pr ve that in writing to the advertiser he said: 
“| saw your adv in the old reliable A A.’ 
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Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORE CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Peoples Gas Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 


NEW YORK, DEC. 3, 1910 
Pennsylvania Aids Agriculture 


Agriculture is to be added to the 
list of studies recommended for the 
elementary branches of the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. The state 
department of public instruction in 
taking this action has placed ftself 
in the line with progressive educa- 
tion. The new course is formed as 
follows: Agriculture, arithmetic, civ- 
ics, drawing, English, geography, his- 
tory, manual arts, moral education, 
music, nature study, physical educa- 
tion, physiology and hygiene, and 
pictures. This is such a splendid se- 
lection of subjects it should have 
been compulsory instead of optional 
with the schools. It is up to date. 
It is practical. It is in the line of 
liberal culture. 

The department recommends agri- 
culture not only for the rural school, 
but especially for city children. It 
declares them to be ignorant of the 
phases of life sn the farm which 
were familiar to their fathers. This 
study being the fundamental indus- 
try of America, calls for universal 
teaching. A wider knowledge of its 
essentials would increase the trend 
of population toward the independent 
life of the country and increase the 
production by improved methods so 
as to reduce the cost of living to the 
people generaliy. Moreover, the edu- 
cational trend today is toward the 
enrichment of courses of study in 











all progressive schools by inserting 
prac‘ical material and by a corre- 
sponding omission of the _ theoreti- 


cal and obsolete. 

The schools cannot wait longer for 
a supply of trained teachers in agri- 
culture. The energetic teacher who 
makes use of abundant material now 
in print and easily available, together 
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with the practical experiences of in- 
telligent and progressive farmers, is 
sure of success. And the high schools 
cannot be depended upon to do all 
the work in agriculture. Too few of 
our country children are able to at- 
tend these schoo's. In order to find 
two or three periods_weekly for the 
work in agriculture, almost any sub- 
ject may be taught four times a week. 
It is ‘very important that this work 
be done so as to bring the school in 
tune with community life, and to 
make the lessons of such a charac- 
ter that they will cause children to 
think, to observe, and to realize that 
farming is a dignified life work. 

What Pennsylvania has now under- 
taken has been started also in other 
states. It is gaining headway every 
where. With the active support of 
the state educational departments, 
with agriculture as an institute study, 
and with an effort on the part of 
every teacher to learn a few things 
about the plain laws of husbandry, a 
long time will not elapse before great 
progress will be possible in an educa- 
tional way with this study in the 
lower public schools. Every reader 
of this magazine can do much good 
for the cause by insisting that the 
teacher in his school shall give rea- 
sonable attention to agriculture along 
with the other studies, many of which 
are not half as important to the state 
and country, and in so doing a strong 
demand will be created that will ma- 
terially aid in surmounting all diffi- 
culties and in overcoming the apathy 
and lack of interest still apparent in 
the attitude and work of many teach- 
ers in rural schools. 


Now for a Real Parcel Post 


The prospect for parent post is look- 
ing up. A decided step in that direc- 
tion was made last week, when Post- 
master General Hitchcock announced 
his intention to ask congress for per- 
mission to initiate a limited parcel 
post. Appropriately enough, this was 
made public on Thanksgiving day. 
Mr Hitchcock wants authorization for 
the delivery, on rural routes, of par- 
cels weighing up to 11. pounds. He 
points out that a trial can be made 
of such service on rural routes at 
probably no expense whatever to the 
government. Carriers already em- 
ployed are adequately equipped with 
horse and vehicle to distribute a par- 
cel, as well as the ordinary mail. 
Practically never is the latter of suf- 
ficient volume to take up more than 
a small portion of the mail space in 
the carrier's wagon or buggy. 

This is exactly the position 
American ABPriculturist has long main- 
tained, and it is a matter for pro- 
found congratulation that a practical 
trial of the scheme is now probable. 
It is difficult to conceive any general 
opposition to this, on the part of fair- 
minded congressmen. Nevertheless, 
it will be just as well for farmers and 
the plain people everywhere to write 
to their representatives at Washing- 
ton, asking for a friendly reception for 
this recommendation of our progress- 
ive postmaster general. well 
and successfully under way, this may 
lead to the establishment of a general 
parcel post throughout the country. 
Meanwhile, each individual may do 
his part toward bringing this about. 
Let your representatives at Washing- 
ton, at the opening of congress now 
at hand, know your desires and your 
purposes—a fair trial of the parcel 
post propositicn. 

2 

Schuylkill county, Pa, has recently 

formed an association which should 
be imitated all over 

Rural Science the country. The 
Societies membership consists 
of farmers, factory 

hands, railway men and others 
who wish to increase their knowl- 
edge of natural sciences. The 
equipment so far secured consists of 
microscopes, lantern and slides. anda 
large number of natural history 
specimens, mostly secured in the 
neighborhood. Meetings are held pe- 
riodically. They are not only inter- 
esting and instructive, but highly 
profitable to all. This is a grand 
idea, since it brings together people 





Once 





of varied tastes and opportunities, 
and gives them opportunities to im- 
prove themselves along lines not cov- 
ered by the usual county societies, 
the grange, etc. Now that graduates 
of agricultural colleges are, becoming 
numerous in farm communities, such 
societies should spring up and be- 
come popular everywhere. Wherever 
they are formed and conducted on 
progressive lines the neighborhood 
should benefit. beyond estimate, since 
there is no limit to the line of sub- 
jects that can be discussed. 
Ann Heisy of Perry.county, 
that interest is the 
keynote of true liv- 
Happy and ing. Though S87 
Useful Oid Age years of age, she 
not only directs the 
management of her bearing orchards, 
but is s.i:l planting new orchards. 
Recently she was seen chopping up 
a fa.le.1 ip-le te2 more taan 75 
years old because she could do it in 
less time than she would lose 4ook- 
ing for a man to do it. What has 
kept her in such fine condition? Her 
interest in life and her desire to be 
useful. Life to her has meant what 
sh3 could put imto it; she has not 
sought to get, but to give. Why 
should she continue to plant when, 
according to human reckoning, she 
may not gather the fruit? Would 
she not be better off by banking the 
amount of her nursery bills? No; she 
believes that that money in the bank 
would mean for her so much stag- 
nation, and that she would thus lose 
interest in life. Her aim is to do as 
much good as she can, as long as she 
can, for as many as she can. . Here is 
a creed really worth adhering to, be- 
cause it demands expression in deeds, 
and thus gives purpose to life. No 
ability however great, no genius how- 
ev.r brilliant, no education however 
splendid can make achievement great- 





Mary 
Pa, has proved 


er than the measure of confidence 
put in action. This is a lesson for 
every man, woman and child to 


profit by. 


A landslide is unpleasant for the 





fellow who finds himself under it, 
whether that land- 
Landslide slide is political or 


otherwise; and 
speaking of unpleas- 
ant experiences may remind one of 
the distress which one feels when 
caught by a fake advertisement. But 
our readers need not worry about 
getting caught with that sort of 
thing. In the first column of this 
page is our guaranty, which is as- 
surance made sure that no unpleas- 
ant consequences will overtake those 
who patronize our advertisers. 


Unpleasantness 


> 


Meat clubs should become popular 
among farmers. AS managed in 





Minnesota, each of 20 
Farmers’ members supplies a 
Meat Clubs beef animal in _ turn. 


He pays $2 for the kill- 
ing end dressing. The hide becomes 


his property. After dressing, the 
butcher cuts the carcass into 20 
pieces, each piece bearing a number 


according to a diagram. The pieces 
are taken in turn by the various 
numbers, so that in 20 weeks each 
member has had one of each of the 
cuts. According to the character of 
the cut, the prices range from 5 to 11 
eents a pound, Killing is done on 
Fridays at a central point, and the 
ca~cass hung until Saturday, when it 
is cut and delivered. In these days 
of high prices such a plan is worth 
giving a trial wherever animals can 
be supplied. 





Peach growing in New Jersey is 
being revived. The San Jose scale 
put many orchards 


Peach Growing out of business and 


Revived many growers  be- 
came discouraged. 
This -was largely because of neglect 


of the orchards and ignorance of how 
to combat the scale. It now seems 
that the raiSing of fruit,.and particu- 
larly peaches, will again become pop- 
ular, and as profitable as it was a 
decade or two ago. Within the last 
year or two many new peach or- 
ehards have been set out in Hunt- 
ingdon, Warren and adjacent coiin- 


ties of New Jersey, and the young 
trees promise to do well. This same 
optimism prevails in New York. In 
Orange county many farmers have 
started with peaches. It is reported 
that no less than 60 new orchards 
have -been set out in that section. 
The scale has not, of course, been 
eliminated, but new methods of 
spraying and treating have provided 


the growers with every means of 
checking its ravages. It is highly 
probable that the return of peach 


growing will be followed by extensive 
jlanting of other fruit trees. The 
only word of caution is, don’t over- 
do it 





Fifty years of sentimental appeal to 
the woodman to “spare that tree” did 
not accomplish one- 
tenth as much in forest 
preservation as 10 years 
of actual work of the 
forest service. Several generations of 
talk, pleading and agitation for good 
country roads did not accomplish as 
much toward the actual construction of 
highways and toward the creation of 
a liberal sentiment on this subject 
among farmers as five years of farm 
ownership of automobiles has done. 
It doesn’t make much difference what 
section of the country you enter now 
you will find a number of progressive 
farmers owning first-class motor cars, 
and you will find every one of them 
enthusiastic supporters of the utility 
of autos under farm conditions. More- 
over, you will find every farmer who 
owns an automobile an enthusiastic 
advocate. of the good roads movement. 
Most of these men are leaders in their 
township and county affairs. In ques- 
tions of highway construction several 
such men in a township can easily 
defeat any ordinary project brought 
up for public improvements. Very 
often needed road construction has 
been held back many years because 
men of commanding influence in their 
community withheld their support, or 
were often open opponents of the ex- 
penditure necessary. The advent of 
the auto among leading farmers has 
stimulated active interest in road im- 
provement. The prime essential for 
successful and enjoyable automobile 
driving is good, smooth, level roads. 
More actual work has been done and 
more intelligent and comprehensive 
plans for future development adopted 
since the advent of the automobile 
upon the farm than in all the previous 
history of road building. Communi- 
ties where formerly roads were 
worked, occasionally, from necessity, 
are now building and maintaining 
first-class highways as a matter of 
pride and personal convenience. The 
good influence of automobiles upon 
roads has only begun and will con- 
tinue to increase with the inevitable 
spread of motor-driven vehicles in the 
rural districts. 


Automobiles 
and Roads 


7 
In Planting an Orchard the most 





intense methods should be adopted, 
hence the entire land should be 
given up to trees and to no other 
crops. Permanent trees should be 


planted 44 feet apart and of the best 
standard varieties, such as the Rhode 
Island Greening, Baldwin and Spy, 
and the space interplanted at 22 feet 
each way, with other and early bear- 
ing varieties that come into bearing 
very quickly: These, after 15 or 20 
years, when they begin to crowd upon 
the space needed by the permanent 
trees, are to be taken out. The early 
bearing varieties are Duchess, Wealthy 
Wagener, all valuable market kinds. 
This will give 90 trees to the acre, 
which, under the best methods of cul- 
ture, should produce large profits.— 
{G. T. Powell, New York. 


Rye for Field—wWhile there is more 
or less prejudice against the use of 
rye as food for farm animals, it forms 
a valuable addition to oats and barley 
for live stock in Germany. It should 
not be fed to milch cows, as it gives 
a bitter flavor to butter. It is as 
valuable as barley for swine, but 
should be fed with shorts, barley or 
other grain food. Farmers should 
remember never to feed it alone nor 
in large quantities, but in proper com- 
bination it may be used with profit. 
[Prof A. Boss, Minnesota. 














Trouble in Mexico 





Some very serious outbreaks have 
occurred in the northern states of 
Mexico. The trouble has been in the 
nature of attempts to overthrow the 
Diaz government. There has long been 
unrest and dissatisfaction, which has 
led to occasional uprisings, but the 
present trouble has been more seri- 
ous than any previous uprising for 


years. Pres Diaz has issued orders 
to show no mercy toward the revolu- 
tionists, and by means of vigorous 


military measures he has apparently 
gained control of the situation, at 
least for the present. 

The revolutionary leader is Fran- 
cisco Madero, and the government 
has ordered that all of his property 
be confiscated. He has large land 
interests in northern Mexico, and 
owns valuable property in the city 
of Monterey. He also has important 
investments in the Un'‘ted States, 
which are beyond the reach of the 
Jdiexican government. 





Death of Tolstoi 


Count Leo Tolstoi is dead at the 
age of 82. He was widely known as 
an author and socialist. In his books 
and other writings he taught the doc- 
trines of non-resistance of voluntary 
poverty, and of universal brotherhood; 
and, although a rich man, he spent 
many years of his later life like a 
peasant in a remote, rural section of 
Russia. He taught that war was 
wrong, and that patriotism is wrong 
because it begets war. He said, to 
Pay taxes to support war was wrong, 
but to resist the tax collector is also 
wrong; for nationality he would sub- 
stitute the wider bond of humanity. 
He made many harsh criticisms of 
the Russian government, and this led 
to his being excommunicated from the 
Greek Catholic church, which is the 
state church of Russia. 

Tolstoi’s last days were unfortunate 
and sad. Evidently because of men- 
tal derangement, he abandoned his 
family and sought to get away into 
the Caucasus mountains to spend his 
last days in poverty and solitude, in 
accordance with his peculiar religious 
ideas. He was taken violently ill on 
the way, as a result of exposure, and 
died of heart failure soon after his 
wife and some other members of the 
family reached him. 


Suffragettes Violent 


The English waltregeties have 
broken loose again and have been 
committing a series of violent attacks 
upon prominent officials. A mob of 
these zealous women broke many 
windows in the government offices in 





London, and one of them struck the 
premier, Mr Asquith. The aged chief 
secretary for Ireland, Augustus Bur- 
rell, was also the victim of a vicious 


and serious assault, and was injured 
by blows and kicks so that he was 
confined to his bed. A large num- 
ber of the suffragettes were arrested, 
which was just what they wanted, as 


they like to pose as martyrs. 
Previous to the recent outrages, the 
premier had announced that if he 


power in the next ses- 
sion of parliament, the government 
will give facilities for the consider- 
ation of the woman’s suffrage’ bill, 
but this had the effect of precipitat- 
ing the outbreak, because the women 
did not believe that the premier 
would really try to put through such 
2 measure. 


were still in 


Politics in Great Britain are very 
much disturbed just now, as the new 
parliament is about to be elected, 
the principal issue being the pro- 


curtailment of power in the 
The lords have sev- 


posed 
house of lords. 


eral times of late vetoed important 
measures by the house of 
commons. 

Big Raid on Alleged Swindlers 

The biggest raids made by the post- 
office department in recent years were 
made a few days ago in New York, 
when two concerns, accused of 
swindling the public through the 
mails, were pounced upon under the 
direction of the postmaster general 
himself. Burr Brothers, accused of 
selling between ,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000 in mining and oil stocks, 
worth little or nothing, were raided, 
and Sheldon H. Burr, the president, 
Eugene H. Burr, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Frank H. Tobey, the vice- 
president, were all arrested. 

Then the Continental! wireless tele- 
graph and telephone company was 
caught in the net, and Charles L. 
Vaughn, an officer of the company, 
was arrested. This concern is ac- 
cused of taking at least $1,000,000 
from the public, for which no return 
has been given. 





The postoffice department is con- 
ducting a very vigorous campaign 
against firms, and individuals that 


are swindling the public through “get- 
rich-quick” schemes, and it is esti- 
mated that the public has been 
fleeced out of at least $100,000,000 by 
Such concerns in the last five years. 
The two concerns raided have been 
doing business extensively in _ the 
west through the mails, as well as in 
the east. 

Census returns thus far compiled 
indicate that the census this year will 
show a total population for the Unit- 
ed States of about 91,000,000 








Michael Cudahy, founder of the big 
packing firm that bears his name, has 
died at Chicago, aged 69 yeats. He 
was born in Ireland. He was at one 
time partner of Philip D. Armour. 


Fire in the factory building occu- 
pied by paper box companies at New- 
ark, N J, caused the death of 25 young 
women, Flames started in gasoline 
used in cleaning an electric lamp. 


Some organization in New York 
that has been compiling information 


on labor conditions, claims that at the 
present time about 4,500,000 people 
in the United States are out of work. 
It is claimed that 15% of this number 


are in New York city. 
Democratic political leaders, acting 
through the national democratic 


league of clubs, has called for a con- 
ference of representative democrats, 
to be held at Washington, January 9. 
The purpose is to secure harmony and 
agreement on plans for the presiden- 
tial campaign in 1912, 

The government of Brazil has been 
given a disagreeable experience by 
mutinous sailors. The mutineers took 
control of five warships and made 
demonstrations to enforce demands 
for better treatment of the men by 
the naval officers. The government 
granted the demands and _ granted 
amnesty to the mutineers, after which 
the ships were turned over again to 
the government. 








The big new Pennsylvania station 
in New York city was opened to the 
regular public train service November 
27, and from it trains*are now run- 
ning under the Hudson river into New 
Jersey. The station and tunnels have 
been opened for some time, and pri- 
vate excursions and trial trips have 
been taken. This station is th~ largest 
vin the world, but will be surpassed by 
the new grand central station which 
is in process of construction at New 
York. 





Tt appears now that the next lower 
house in congress will be made up of 
227 democrats, Ki3 republicans and 
one socialist, a democratic pulrality 
of 64. Several contested elections re- 
main to be disposed of, and the final 
roll will probably not show a smaller 
democratic lead than this. The dem- 
ocratic landslide caused a change 
from one party to the other of 107, in 
total membership of 391. In 1890 
there was a change of 161 in a small- 
er house. 


NEWS OF 





THE. DAY 





SELZ ROYAL BLUE B76 
Gun metal caif blucher Hito: 
brass rosette eyclets and books: 
sole; military heel. 





SELZ WABASHAW J303 
Rhino Calf Blucber. full leather gusset. 
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NE sign of the 


farmers’ pros- 


perity can be seen by 
looking at their feet. 


When they dress up—and 
sometimes when they work 
—many of them wear 


Selz Royal Blue Shoe 


It’s the best shoe made 


for any wear; fits well, lasts 
long; an economy; $3.50, 
$4, $5. 


For heavy work out of doors 


black .—. rawhide laces. 2 full soles, many prefer Selz Wabashaw; 





SELZ IRRIGATION BOOT 
Best rubber boot sold at any price, 


made of Selz Rhino Calf; as 
durable as it sounds; waterproof; 


soft and pliable. 
Rhino Calf, $3, $3.50, $4, $5. 


Selz shoes of 


For wet weather; for work in water, 


mud, or such uses, for ditching and tiling 


Selz Irrigation Rubber Boot 


is the thing; the best rubber boot made. 


If you want the best footwear in 
the world, ask your dealer for Selz ; 
if he hasn't these goods send to us 
for dealer's name. 





Largest makers of good shoes in the world 





Save $5 ahorse this Winter 


-Point Calks—the improved “Tool Stee! Centers” 
alf as much as if shod with any other make. 


Stuns horse shod with Rin 
1 cost its owner just 
This is a fact 


have you lied at the lar price. 
return it with the label and this a 


Send at once for our 





because Ring-Points will 
superior durability is due to the wedge-shape center of genuine tool steel, 
welded into the outer shell to prevent falling out—a thing that often happens 
ito the old-fashioned wire-pin center calk. 

Ring-Points are self-sharpening. This does away with the large bills and 
* long delay of the old method of sharpening shoes. 

It is plain to see you can save both time and moncy by using 


Here is one man’s opinion of them—there are many more like him. 


k Selling Co Hi ford, © 1 N. Y.. h 
lowe Calk Se Y artford, Conn. Fullers, N. ¥ are 

ie A ® ‘ire :—I received ved the fo e Calks and used them with satisfaction. They are the 
a wear the longest and way toe ae of any calks I ever used. T will never be 
without them as long as I keep a horse. Very truly yours, ORVELLE VAN BUREN. 


Go to your horseshoer to-da and get a box of Ring-Points. If he does not handle 
them send us his name and address with the size and quantity you want,and we will 
If you are not satisfied with the first box, 
and get your money back. 

t booklet ‘300 Short Stories for Horseowners. 
plit p—— of Ring-Point and wire center calks for iat 


you ‘‘calk wise.” Look 
requests from each town. For This 
Horseshoers Protected Ring 
THE ROWE CALK SELLING CO., 4301 Mechanic St., Hartford, Coun. 





wear twice as long. Their 
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TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCT 


Round Tile 
Red and Fire Brick, Chimne 
you want and prices. J0HN 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
c <peeies off surplus water; 
air to the soil, In- 
. Acres of swampy land - - J and made fertile. 
meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
it ortland cease. etc. Writefor 
CkBON, 10 Third 4 ry 












SPRA 





YOUR TREES 


NOW WITH 


Kills San Jose and other Scale Insects. Also Mosses. 
For Sale by Dealers. Manufactured by BOWKER INSECTICIDE COMPANY, 43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


BOWKER’S LIME-SULPHUR 


It Cleans Up and Livens Up the Tree. 
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NEW . YORK EDITION 


This home edition is prepared 
solely for our subscribers in the Em- 
pire state. The great size of our 
family long ago made it necessary to 
prepare an edition exclusively for the 
use of our New York readers. It is 
our wish to make this edition as 
good, as interesting, as helpful and 
as practical as hard work, enterprise 
and hustle will provide. And our 
readers can help us. We need your 
criticism, and every suggestion is 
greatly valued. Then, too, we like to 
get the reports of local agricultural 
events. I particularly ask that you 
write me about your crops, and live 
stock, and about your successes and 
failures. What are prices of farm 
produce and are they satisfactory? 
Tell briefly about the orchard situa- 
tion and yrices on winter apples; 
about dairy development and the 
work of the dairy league among milk 
farmers. What of the local grange, 
and how do you feel about the ma- 
chinery of the national grange? What 
new things have been started? In 
short, join with me in making the 
Qld Reliable American Agriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


CharkeeliMurkott— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 

















NEW YORK 
St Lawrence County Farming 


J. E. DU BOIS 





For some years what have been 
called “turkey days” have been held 
in various villages of this county. 
This year the board of trade has 
made arrangements for holding a big 
turkey day at Ogdensburg. Accom- 
modations for buyers and free sta- 
bling for farmers and suitable prizes 
for fancy lots of turkeys are bound 
to make the movement a success. 

Eel Wier Rapids have been sold to 
a lumber firm. It is rumored, that 
an attempt will be made to turn this 
section into a summer resort. Many 
fear that the old weeds which have 
served for a prehistoric grourd for 
generations wil] soon disappear. 

At the Strathcona hotel peat is be- 
ing used,as fuel. Much interest is 
manifested in this depamgure. The peat 
is said to give out a st¥eng heat and 
to burn with a soft, mellow flame. The 
industry practically died here two 
years ago, when the plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Ogdensburg creamery “company 
is importing cream and manufactur- 
ing butter at the rate of several hun- 
dred pounds a day. More milk is be- 
ing shipped from northern New York 
than ever before. It is stated that 
when the trains meet at Carthage 25 
ears are the usual daily number. The 
Borden milk company at Gouverneur 
is enlarging its plant, and much more 
milk is being received at St Lawrence 
farms. 

Recently J. F. Sharp sold 50 head 
of cows and young stock for good 
prices at auction. Cows to be fresh 
in March sold at $40 to $60, and 
springers as high as $80. 


Hops Continue Firm 








On the Pacific coast hop markets 
continue quiet, but firm. Demand is 
good, partly for export account and at 
prices below sellers’ views. Supply 
is small in first hands. California 
markets are firm and active. Demand 
is good throughout the state. Condi- 
tions remain much the same on the 
Waterville (N Y) market as previous- 
ly quoted. The demand for hops still 
keeps up, but sales are fewer this 
week, as must necessarily be, owing 
to the few hops remaining in first 
hands in this and nearby towns. The 
choicest varieties are still held firmly 
above market prices, with ho signs of 
weakening. Medium to choice grades 
are selling at from 17@20c, and thé 
number of sales is only restricted by 
the scarcity of the article. Two lots 
of extra choice hops were pought by 
one of: our local dealers at 2ic, and 
here again the purchases were only 
restricted by the few bales of this 
quality left on hand. 

Told by Growers 

There is only a small acreage de- 
voted to hops in this section, about 
350 acres. The area ge remain aL out 


cba fon 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the same next year. Prices received 
by growers so far this year are 10@ 

c p lb.—[J. ©. B., Chehalis, Wash. 

The nop. yield is "estimated as fol- 
lows for ’10: Cal 69,750 bales, Mendo- 
cino and Lake counties 9450 bales, 
entire Pacific coast 197,000 bales. 
About 4-5 of the crop has passed out 
of growers’ hands.—[J. H. B., Mendo- 
cino Co, Cal 


Franklin County Prosperity 


D. S. SMITH 








Farmers in Franklin county have 
had a very prosperous season. Their 
barns are filled to overflowing, with 
numerous stacks of hay, etc, outside. 
Grain and- potatoes produced normal 
yields, and the autumn was ideal for 
fall feed, Grass has been as green as 
in July, giving cows full rations and 
keeping up the flow of milk remark- 
ably well, consequently farmers in this 
section are in good spirits and hope- 
ful for another year. Grass seed sown 
this season has germinated very well, 
and the warm, moist fall has caused 
a luxuriant growth. As butter brings 
30 to 32 cents a pound, there is good 
money for us all. 

This is the first time in three years 
that farmers hereabouts have had hay 
to spare. Last year the feed dealers 
brought in about 60 car loads hay for 
local consumption, This year G. D. 
Northbridge reports he has already 
bought for shipment over 700 tons, and 
is forwarding about a car load daily. 
He expects to ship 1200 car loads of 
10 tons to the car before spring. That 
the farmers have lots of hay to spare 
is shown by the following list of men 
from whom Mr Northbridge has pur- 
chased: Mr McCarthy of Cogstabie, 
100 tons; Calhoun Brothers, nearly 
100 tons; Kane Brothers, 75 tons; P. 
W. Hatching, 75 tons;. E. Rombard, 
50 tons. Many others have similar 
amounts to spare. 

Last season was also a banner year 
for gardeners. F. & H Landon 
have been fortunate with tkeir toma- 
toes, having disposed of the fruit in 
great abundance in the home market. 
They had 7% acres. Beside selling the 
fruit they have developed a good 
business in tomato seed in the south. 
They ground up about 800 bushels of 
the fruit for seed this year. All kinds 
of garden truck have flourished very 
well ind .ed. 

The above items will demonstrate 
that this county is capable of good 
results by proper cultivation. They 
should effectually dispose of the be- 
lief expressed only a few years since 
that Franklin county, being wedged 
in between the Adirondack wilder- 
ness and Canada, was destined to pay 
but a scanty dividend on farming in- 
vestments. Thanks to the agricultural 
press, the use of phosphates, the 
proper care- of homemade manure 
and the use o* modern labor-saving 
devices, the fact has dawned upon 
the minds of farmers that the fault 
was not with the land, but with the 
shif‘less manner in which the soil was 
cultivated, It follows that as the land 
increases in fertility and the bank ac- 
count accumulates, stock and up-to- 
date farming implements purchased, 
general prosperity is the rule. 

Prices have beer. good. At present 
writing butter is 39 to 32 cents, eggs 
35 cents, pork, dressed whole hog, 12 
cents, beef 8 cents, cheese 14 cents, 
cows, fair to good, $50 to $75, year- 
lings, fair to middling, $25, hay $10 


to $12, onions $1, potatoes 35 to 40 
cents, 
Steuben Farmers Satisfied—The 


most of the threshing is done in Steu- 
ben Co, and the farmers are well sat- 
isfied. Potatoes were a big crop and 
the quality good. There has been 
more fall plowing done than usual, ow- 
ing to the good weather. Good cows 
are scarce and high. Silos are well 
filled this year and farmers are well 
supplied with hay. 

Early Winter in Oswego Co—The 
ground is covered with snow in Os- 
wego Co and ‘has been for nearly 2 
weeks. This wether condition is 
quite unusual so early and it has 
caught a good many farmers in this 
locality unprepared. Potatoes are not 
all dug and there is considerable corn 
in the field yet. Prospects are good 
for a long winter. Election of officers 
in the grange at Mallory occurs on 
Saturday, Dec 3, and the farmers’ in- 
stitute Dec 6-7. 


Cattle Scarce in Washington Co— 
Fine weather through Sept and most 
of Oct in Washington Co, but so far 
in Nov it has been cold, snowy and 
unpleasant, with a good deal of windy 
weather. Farmers have their work 
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well along; husking nearly done, and 
corn fair crop. Milk prices a good. 
Hay market rather dull at $10-to $15 
p ton. Young cattle and pigs scarce 
and high. Milch cows scarce’ and 
bring from $45 to »#i5. Good ‘horses 
sell for good prices. Butter o5c p Ib, 
cuss 45c p doz. Young stock in the 
arn. 


The New York State Drainage assn 
will hold its annual meeting auring 
farmers’ week at the state college -of 
agri in Ithaca, probably on Feb 22 cr 
23. Al) interested should write Prof 
E,. O. Tippin at Ithaca. 


Plant Breeders’ Notice—The N Y 
plant breeders’ assn plans to have a 
meeting at Ithaca during farmers’ 
week, that is, the week of Feb 22. The 
officers desire to push the organiza- 
tion as rapidly as possible since it is 
of great importance to the agri of 
the state. All interested in the breed- 
ing and improvement of plants should 
correspond with either plants should 
Samuel Fraser of Geneseo, or the 
secretary, Arthur W. Gilbert of Ithaca. 


New Cabbage. Disease in Ontario Co 
—There was quite changeable weather 
nearly all the fall in Ontario Co, havy- 
ing quite a good deal of stormy 
weather, There remains mueh work 
to be done yet in the way of clearing 
cornfields and husking, fall plowing 
and ditching. . Farmers were late in 
getting the cabbage crop away, as it 
was ‘heavy and the price was very 
low. Danish has been affected with a 
new disease, the leaves of the head 
being covered with black spots, It 
was examined by experts at the Ge- 
neva experiment station, but they 
could not solve it. Most of it has been 
disposed f fearing to store it on ac- 
count of the disease. The price has 
been $5 p ton, Potatoes are affected 
with dry rot. 


Produce High in Saratoga Co— 
Ground white with snow in Saratoga 
Co nearly every morning: which dis- 
appears through the day. Weather 
warm like Indian summer. Apples 
bring $38 p bbl. A. W. Chalmers-of 
Galway, who is the largest apple 
grower in the vicinity, had 1000 bbls 
of marketable fruit and 1500 bus for 
the cider mill. Eggs 40c p doz, but- 
ter 35c p lb. All farm produce ‘high. 
Milk 5c p qt, which has not advanced. 
Farmers pressing hay, which is well 
up. Old cows brought $80 at sales 
last week. 


Snow Over Chautauqua Potatoes— 
Roads are in bad condition in Chau- 
tauqua Co. Lots of snow in some 
places and mud in others. The snow 
caught hundreds of bushels of 
potatoes in the ground, also 
much buckwheat and cabbage 
are out. Cabbage is a good crop 
here and of fine quality, but no 
market. The farmers are storing most 
of the crop, some in pits and some in 
cellars, waitins for better prices. 
Dairy cows fresh in spring are bring- 
ing from $30 to $40, potatoes 50c p 
bu, eggs 36c p doz, butter 80c p Ib, 
hay $12 to $14 p_ton delivered, baled 
$15. 50 to $16. Grain of all kinds 5 
to 25c cheaper p 100 Ibs than last 
year. Buckwheat $1.10 p 100 Ibs. 


Extension School on Long Island— 
Preliminary steps were taken last 
week at Riverhead, L I, for the hold- 
ing of a 3 weeks’ extension school. by 
the state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca. Full co-operatoin will be se- 
cured with all institutions concerned 
in the work. Twenty-five persons 
were present at the meeting, repre- 
senting agricultural organizations of 
Nassau and. Suffolk counties. Hzra 
A. Tuttle of Eastport called the meet- 
ing to order, and explained what had 
been done as to advertising, the com- 
mittee work in securing from the 
board of supervisors of Suffolk Co 
the use of the court room for the 
time desired. After Mr Tuttle’s in- 
troduction, a general discussion took 
place as to proper time, place and 
subjects for such a school. The de- 
tails of the local organization were all 
left in. the hands of Mr Tupton of 
Riverhead, who was electéd presi- 
dent. He was authorized to appoint 
a committee of three from each town- 
ship. Further reports wil be made 
by him, from whom information may 
be secured. 


More Plowing in Greene Co—Farm 
work well done up in Greene Co and 
more than the usual acreage of plow~- 
ing done. The corn crop very uneven, 
but better than early estimates. Many 
are husking and shredding the fod- 
der. Potatoes a failure, many pieces 
will not pay for digging. Very many 
farmers have to buy. The appx crop 
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was pants Buyers got most of them 
at to..$2.25 p-bbl. Considerable 
rye straw and some oat straw going 
to market, selling at $7 to $9 p ton, 
hay $10 to $16 p ton, pork 9 to 10c p 
Ib, eggs 40 to 4 butter 32° te 35c, 
fowls 10 to 12c. 'Drouth still con. 
tinues, wells and streams very low. 


Jefferson Co Fall Work Beliind—<A 
light fall of snow came Oct 18 in Jef- 
ferson Co, and light falis since, so 
that cattle could not graze. The trap- 
ping has been pretty good for the last 
month. Hart Bailey of Rodman dug 
7 skunks out of one hole, about $1 
worth. Ed Whitford sold 4 Holstein- 
Friesian cows for $600. George Par- 
sons has bought the R. L. Eastman 
farm, 124 acres, in Rodman for $2200, 
and moved onto it. Some potatoes 
not dug yet. Some silos not yet filled. 
Some new silos still without roofs. 
Not much fall plowing done yet. 
Farmers had to change work to fill 
silos. Help was so scarce and high- 
priced that it has put them behind 
with fall work. Supervisors are in ses- 
sion at Watertown making up the tax 
budget. Road work is at a standstill. 
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More. Hogs in Washington Co—Se- 
curing of the corn crop in Washing- 
ton Co is well under way, but weather 
has been very unfavorable for gath- 
ering corn, too dry and windy. Some 
fields very good and some quite poor, 
about % crop, something better than 
last year. The wheat is very short, 
and has made very little growth, ow- 
ing to the extremely dry weather. 
Pastures are very poor and feeding 
season about at hand. Stock is still 
selling at good prices, especially hogs 
at public sales. Hogs are becoming 
more plentiful, as nearly all farmers 
are increasing stock. Pork is bring- 
ing 10c by the a ee chickens, old 
and young, only RB lb, but eggs 
bring 30c, and Datter 0 to 32c, pota- 
toes bring 6Uc, and apples 50c, wheat 
90c, and new and old corn 90c p flour 
barrel. Farmers are butchering. 


Wheat Siow in Harford Co—Farm- 
ers are busy husking corn and haul- 
ing in fodder in Harford Co. Some 
have finished both. The yield of corn 
has been very satisfactory and both 
corn and fodder are in prime condi- 
tion. Winter wheat is full three 
weeks behind in growth, yet it looks 
as if it would go through the: winter 
all right. Pasture land and young 
clover is still showing the effects of 
the dry weather, though it has 
livened up nsiderably since the 
snowstorm Nov i. Hog butchering 
has begun. Porkers are selling at 7c 
p ib 1 w and 10c dressed. Cows and 
stock cattle are entering the winter 
in fairly good condition, with plenty 
of rough feed in sight. Winter wood 
is being cut, and some few farmers 
are hauling manure and making 
needed repairs to buildings and 
fences. Roads are in fine condition 
and the general prospects for the 
coming year are for a renewed ac- 
tivity along the line of improved 
farming operations. 


Want High Price for Tobacco 


In Lancaster Co, Pa, little stripping 
has yet been accomplished, and it is 
expected work along this line will be 
slack until well along in Dec. With 
the heavy crop which will have to be 
handled; a large force of help will be 
necessary. Packers have recently 
taken to the field and are locating the 
best crops, so far a&8 they can judge, 
of tobacco hanging in the sheds.- The 
Lancaster Co tobacco growers’ asso- 
ciation is taking steps to bring tobacco 
farmers who are not members into 
line to hold for higher prices. The 
association does not believe this year’s 
crop should be sold at prices paid up 
to date, namely, around 10 and 3 and 
4c. The tobacco association has the 
support of the county farmers’ asso- 
ciation, and may be able to obtain 
higher. prices for this year’s growth. 
Buying in the New York city market 
of Pa goods has not been very active 
the past week or so. 

The New York market for O goods 
is rather active, especially on Little 
Dutch of this year’s crop, which has 
been changing hands at 9@10c p Ib. 
The ’09 crop is reported well out of 
the market, and Gebhard ’09 growth 
is also fairly scarce and market firm 
for stocks on hand. Reports have it 
that the ’08 Zimmer-Spanish crop on 
hand is large and moving very slowly. 

In the vicinity of. Baldwinsville, N 
Y, a number of sales have recently 
been made at 9% @10%c p Ib in the 
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Keeping out the cold and keeping 
in the bodily heat is only the begin- 
Fe of the good work of Wright's 
ealth Underwear. It stands guard 
a the sensitive skin, preventin 
that sudden closingof the pores whic 
causes colds, coughs and congestion 
in various parts of the body. 
| Wright’s Health Underwear, made 
by a recent process of selected high 
get wool, is the best on the market. 
itis in reach of people of moderate 
means. Not a fad nora gimcrack. 
Just a sensible ‘‘ loop-knit’’ woolen 
arment, lined with the fleece of com- 
ort. Union suits and 2- ~piece garments, 
** Dressing for Health’’ booklet free. 
WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklia St., New York. 





















Wo Barn is Complete without a 


PORTER LITTER CARRIER 


are swivelled in such 
a manner as round 
acurve with perfect 
ease. Runs on our 
celebrated “ C olum- 
bian” track, which 
can be bent to any 
curve and will sus- 
tain any reasonable 
weight. The hop 
per is held ‘ante. 
matically at an 

at will of o ie 


amy and = ss 
catalog of carriers, hay 


or descripti 
I E. PORTER Co., OTTAWA, “TLL. 





4 WORD WITH OUR READERS 


We are now entering the period of 
the year when the bulk of our sub- 
scriptions expire, and we will greatly 
appreciate it if such as can will favor 
us with a renewal of their subscrip- 
tions before the rush begins. We can 
guarantee better service now than 
later on, and it will greatly relieve the 
strain on our working force incident 
to the New Year. 

In this connection we want to im- 
press upon our readers the necessity 
of care in writing us, and trust that 
one and‘all will.be careful to guard 
against the following omissions, which 
it is needless to add are a _ prolific 
source of complaint. 

Writing us letters and failing to 
sign them, or give postoffice address, 
or anything that would indicate where 
or from whom they come. 

Sending money in one letter and 
order in another, or without anything 
to indicate what it is sent for. 

Sending for patterns and omitting 
to give size or number. 

Writing to ask that address be 
changed and failing to give the old 
address. 

Sending an order for subscriptions 
and forgetting to inclose the money. 

Failing to renew subscription when 
notified that it has expired, and com- 
plaining because the paper is not sent 
just the same. 

To the above we would add that 
when renewing your subscription, it 
will insure accuracy if you will write 
your name as it appears on the ad- 
dress label on your paper, and when 
you have occasion to complain, be sure 
to give full particulars that we may 
look up any matter requiring adjust- 
ment intelligently. 

The need of care in the matters re- 
ferred to is obvious to all. It costs us 
hundreds of dollars a year to write to 
people who fail in one or more of the 
above respects, to say nothing of the 
dissatisfaction expressed with our 
methods, for which we need hardly 
say we are not to blame. Since we are 
not blessed with the gift of second 
sight and cannot fathom the wishes 
of our readers unless clearly ex- 
pressed, it will greatly expedite busi- 
ness and insure prompt service if, 
when writing us, you will be careful 
to heed the above suggestions. 





FARM AND MARKET 


bdle. In the vicinity of Hannibal and 
South Granby growers are hoping for 
higher prices than paid for several 
years. 

Western Tobacco Exhibition 


The tobacco growing industry has 
spread rapidly in Mo, eastern Kan and 
south Ia the past two years. As a 
result of interest in this crop the first 
annual tobacco exhibition and tobacco 
growers’ convention will be held at St 
Joseph, Mo, Dec 6-8. Within a radius 
of 100 miles of St Joseph a large num- 
ber of farmers are now producing to- 
bacco. The city of Weston, Mo, will 
market 3,500, Dearborn, Mo, 1,- 
500,000, and Agency, Mo, 500,000 Ibs. 
At this convention, under the auspices 
of the organization, will be demon- 
strations of preparing the soil, plant- 
ing and handling the crop after it has 
matured, curing and stripping, and 
every phase of the industry until the 
tobacco reaches the market. There 
‘will be exhibits of not only all kinds 
of tobacco, but machinery used in 
planting, cultivating and manufactur- 
ing the product. A number of prizes 
will be awarded for the various grades 
of tobacco shown. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Nov 28— 
The cattle market continued dull last 
week and while steers ruled steady on 
Wednesday, prices fell off Friday 10 
to lic, closing ‘weak. Bulls’ sold 
strong; medium and thin cows closed 
full steady; rood and choice fat cows 
eased off cbout 10c, closing heavy. 
Calves on Wednesday were less ac» 
tive at a decline of 25c on good and 
prime veals, and on grassers and 
coarse fed calves; good westerns held 
just about steady to the finish. The 
se ak range for the week was: Steers 
$4.60@ 6.70, oxen and stags 4.10@5.40, 
bulls 3.50@ 5.25, cows 2@4.15, veals 
6.50@11, culls and throwouts 4 96.50, 
grassers 3.50@4.75, westerns 3.75@ 
6.50. Milch cows are in light supply 
and selling st 28@70 p head. Today 
there were 38 cars of cattle and 990 
calves on sale. Steers were slow at 
steady prices; bulls firm and light 
bulls 10@15¢ higher, medium cows a 
trifle firm, fat cows and bologna stock 
steady. Veals were steady to a shade 
lower; barnyard and fed caives rath- 
er easier, quality considered. The 
market closed quiet with a fair clear- 
ance. Steers averaging 720 to 1398 
ibs sold at the range of 4.40@6.40 p 
100 Ibs, including 9 cars O steers, 1167 
to 1357 Ibs av, 5.65@6.40, 10 Va do, 
1120 to 1398 lbs, 5.40@6.05, a car of 
W Va do, 720 to 1083 Ibs, 4.40@5.50, 
838 cars Ky do, 1220 to 1380 Ibs, 6@ 
6.15, car Ind do, 1283 lbs, 6@6.20, W 








Va do, 720 to 1083 lbs, 4.40@5.50. 
Bulls sold at 3.75@5.25, cows 2@4.40, 
veals 6.50@10.50, tops 11, culls 5@6, 


grassers 4@4.50, westerns 6.12@6.40. 


Sheep ruled about steady after 
Monday of last week, closin,, quiet 
Lambs fell off 10c Wednesday, and 


there was a slow dragging trade, es- 
pecially for }eavy lambs which were 
not wanted; on Friday there was a 
more bouyant feeling and prime 
handy lambs sold 15c higher; the fin- 


ish was about steady. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $2050 
@4.25, culls 2@2.25, lambs 5.50@ 


6.62, culls <=50@5, yearlings 4.50@5. 
Today there were 30% cars of stock 
offered. Sheep were steady and prime 
stock firm, lambs 25@35c higher, 
some sales 40@50c higher, yearlings 
see Common to prime sheep sold 

2.50@4.15 p 100 Ibs, culls 2.25, or- 
, ten to choice lambs 6@7.12, culls 
4.50@5, yearlings 5. Top price N Y 
state lambs 7.12, Pa lambs 6.75, O do 
7, Vt lambs 7, W Va do 6.90, Va do 
6.75, Ind do 6.50. 

Hogs fell off after Monday in sym- 
pathy with Buffalo and western mar- 
kets, but recovered later, closing 
strong. The selling range for the 
week was $7.25@8, outside figures for 
choice N Y state pigs. Today there 
were 400 hogs on sale. Prices were 
about steady at 7.40@7.80 for heavy 
to light hogs, pigs included. 

The Horse Market 

Consignments to the slarge auction 
marts last week were Lberal, includ- 
ing a number of car loads of fresh 
western horses. Trading was active 
for all types of useful horses, both 
fresh and second-hand. Choice heavy 
drafters are quoted at $825@400 p 
head, chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 175@ 
280, good, sound, second-hand gen- 
eral purpose horses 125@ 

At Pittsburg, last Monday 95 cars 
of beef cattle arrived, and demand 
was rather light on the general run, 
but fat cattle met a rather strong 
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market, and heavy beeves made slow 
sale. Choice beeves sold as high as 
$6.50 p 100 Ibs, good 1300 to 1400-l1b 
steers brought 6@6.25, medium to 
good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 5.75 @5.90, 
tidy 1050 to 1150-Ib steers 5.25@5.65, 
fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 
4.80@5, common stuff weighing 700 
to 900 Ibs brought 3.50@4, rough half 
fat 1000 to 1300-Ib steers 4@4.80, com- 
mon to good fat oxen 3@4.75, fat 
bulls 2.75@5, cows 2@4.60, heifers 
weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 3.75@5.25, 
bologna cows 1.50@2, fresh cows-and 
springers 20@60 ea. Arrivals of calves 
amounted to 500, and the best veals 


brought as high as 10 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
and thin calves 4@6. About 50 double 
decks of hogs arrived and demand 
was fair. Prices were slightly higher 
than a week ago, and heavy weight 
hogs, medium weight and heavy 
Yorkers sold at 7.40 p 100 Ibs, light 
Yorkers 7.55, pigs {1.50@7.60.  Ar- 
rivals of sheep Monday met a good 
demand and a firm higher market. 


About 15 cars arrived. Wethers weigh- 
ing around 100 lbs sold as high as 
4.25 p 100 Ibs, mixed lots 3.60@4; 
lambs brought 5@6.75. 


At Buffalo—The live stock market 
last Monday showed a slight advance 
over that of the previous Friday, and 
130 head arrived. Prime steers sold 
at $6.50@6.90 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400- 
Ib steers 5.60@6.35, 1050 to 1150-Ib 
steers 5@6.20, choice heifers 5.25@ 
5.75, common to fair 4.25@6, choice 
ec ws 4.50@5, common to fair 3.75@ 
4.25, canners 2.75@3, bulls 3@5, feed- 
ers 4.25@5.50, stockers 3@4.50, milch 
cows and springers 30@66 ea. The 
market was steady for veal calves 
and the best quality sold as high as 
11 100 Ibs, common to fair 9.75@ 
10.5 light veals 8@9.50, heavy calves 
5.75@7.0. The sheep miarket was 
active Monday and top quotation on 
lambs was 7 p 100 Ibs, which was a 
full 530c higher than the previous Fri- 
day. Cyll and fair ones were also 
active at 5.70@6.25, yearlings were in 
fair request, and steady to strong 
kind brought 4.75@5, wethers 4@4.25, 
ewes 3.40@4, mixed sheep 3.75 @4. 
About 80 double decks of hogs ar- 
rived and prices were lower, the 
highest quotation being 7.85 p 100 
lbs, which was paid for pigs; heavy- 
weight 9 ~~ at 7.40@7.50, York- 
ers 7.40@7.4 
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NEW YORK—At Rochester, vege- 
tables have been cleaned up well from 
day to day. Eggs firm, with a ready 
sale for all fresh stock at 35@40c p 
doz. There is hot much greenhouse 
stock on the open market. Most gar- 
deners sell almost entirely on orders. 
Cucumbers bring $1.: toma- 





25 p doz, 
toes 12@13c p 1b, apples 50c@1 p bu, 
with most offerings rather poor. Corn 
68@70c p bu, oats 34@36c, bran 24@ 
26 p ton, middlings 27 @28, corn meal 
28, Danish cabbage 4.50@5.50, celery 
20@30c p doz, Hubbard squash Ic p 
lb, potatoes 35@40c p bu, onions 70 
@S80c, cmy butter 33@34c p Ib, tim- 
othy hay 14@19 p ton, oat and wheat 
straw 8@11, rye 11@ 13. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 34@36c p 
lb, eggs 45@50c p doz, live fowls 11 
@l4c p lb, ducks 14@15c, turkeys 20 
@22c, geese 14@1l5c, squabs 25@30c 
p pr. Cabbazve $5@6 p ton, Hubbard 
squash 1@2c p Ib, potatoes 40@Me p 
bu, onions 0@T5e, turnips 25@40c, 
apples 60c@1.%. Timothy hay 16@ 
18 p ton, alfalfa 12@14, oat straw 9 
@10, shelled oats 42c p bu. 


At Albany—Reccipts have been 
moderate, with stock well cleaned up 
each day, celery $7@8 p 100 behs, 
carrots, beets and parsnips 1@1.50 p 
bbl. squash 1.25@150, pumovkins 1@ 
1.25, corn 6le bu oats 40@444c, rye 
76@78c. bran 8 ai 23.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 25@29. corn meal 29@30, tim- 
othy hay 15@19.50. oat straw S.0@ 
9.50, rve 9@10. Milch cows 2@65 
ea, veal calves 7@8 p 100 Ibs, fat 
hogs 7.60@8. Butter a little easier 
at 28@32c p Ib, cheese firm at 16@ 
17c, eggs 40c p doz. Live poultry 
rather quiet, fowls 14@15c p _ Ib, 
ducks do, geese 13@14c, potatoes 
pa p bbl, cabbage 4@6 p 100 

ds, pea beans 2.40@2.50, medium J 
3 Bs @ > 40, apples 2.75@4. 


At Buffalo—The butter trade is 
light, with prices steady at 32@33c p 
lb for cmy and 28@29c for dairy, 
cheese is active and firm at 15@16c. 
There is a light request for eggs at 40 
@45c p doz. Poultry has declined a 
little; dressed turkeys 20@2I1c p Ib, 
live fowls 14c. ducks 20c, geese 13@ 
15c, squabs 35@40c p pr. Potatoes 
steady at 5''r bu, home-grown cab- 
bage $2.25@3.25 p 100 hds, celery 2) 
@35e p doz, squash T5ic@1 p bbli, 
_ og 70@75e p bu, apples 3.50@5.50 
p bbl 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 








Away with mystery! 

You have a right to know 
what your roofing is made of, 
That’s the real way to make 
sure it will last. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt— 
Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. 
You know this natural asphalt will last 
in a roof. 

The Kant-leak Kleet insures against 
leaky seams. Does away with cement. 
ae with Genasco, when speci- 


Look for the trade-mark at your dealer's, 
Mineral and smooth surface. Insist on Gen- 
asco. A written guarantee—if you want it, 
ae for samples and the Good Roof Guide 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 
c tion, Genasce Smooth-surt 


New York Chicago 











Roofing 
= Japhet setaresed Wel Pelt 
VNR NN Trinidad Leke Asphalt 








Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mall. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Sreveling 


ese Beery is ac- 
knowledges tobethoworlas 
r horseman. is ex. 

pivitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and con- 
quering horses of all dis- 
positions have thrilled vast 
audiences ever) where, 

He is now teaching bi 
marvelously successfu 
= ee = ec 4 ~ - others. 


py “Galt Broking opers up 
a most attractive money-making feld to the man who 
masters its simple prjneipics. 

petent Horse Traingy ae in  fomand creer 
rhe ere. anal eal glad! ead to tase 





Bored oh, ‘habite—to have colts 
broker & oT ” oe. trainer can always keep 
stab oO eT 
Tr f you on 10F e travel, here is a chance to see the wor 
ving Dw py ne making large profits. = world 
Fr ~tI ow little it coste to get into the 
n 


ites 
rite and Prot, Beery will send you fall 
end handsome horses — FRE 
free circular of Beery Exhibition. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, 
or any kind of skin with te or LL. on. 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 
Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of 
ver and we pay the freight both ways. 
Get our fllustrated catalog which 
ves prices of tanning, taxidermy and § 
ead mounting. Also prices of fur 
goods, and big mounted game beads 
= sell. 


Frisian Fur Company, 
bat fisen Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


rticulars 
aleo bi 
aus 












al ay” 
THIS 


TRAPPERS 
4 GUIDE 









Let us send you this fine Trappers’ Guide. All it will 
cost you is time you take to write. Information ia it is 
WORTH MANY $$ TO YOU. 
With it wesend absolutely free big Mlustrated 8-page 
catalog, market report and price list of furs. Guide 
tells how to catch, care for and tan furs; tells Winy and 
10 to 30 per cent 


CORRY HIDE & FUR CO., 37 Main St., Corry, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 


j STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or | Wheat | Corn | Oats 

Spot |"1910 | 1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 

en, RS nS Aas ee 
| 

Chicago | oot | 29 | at 


91 1.23 | = . 
New York | rh an7 | 52$ | -3 ath 


Boston {,— Wy | TT 9 rh 
Tolcdo Bnd 121 { i) 1 4 42 
St. Louis | .94)| 1.23 «9 | .69 | 39 

1.074 48 | 61 |. .38 


Min’apolis 1 wit 


Liverpool 11008) 18 48 | 87h 1 — a 





demand for 
in most dis- 


At Chicago, milling 
wheat continues slow 
tricts east and west. In the interior 
markets wheat movement has in- 
creased to a rather marked extent 
and it is stated that 2-3 of the Minn 
Wheat crop is still in farmers’ hands 
and every elevator in that part of 
the west has more wheat stored than 
at any time for a number of years. 
No 2 cash wheat was quoted around 
9@O0%c p bu. Prices on spring 
wheat cover a wide range. 

Corn prices remained fairly steady, 
although inclined to sag. LEast- 
ern demand is rather moderate. 
Husking is said to be well advanced 
in most of the western states and re- 
turns continue very faverablie and 
yields large. Receipts of corn at pri- 
mary points continue to run consid- 
erably in excess of a year ago. Sales 
of corn on track are slightly lower. 
No 2 yellow 51@52e, eld corn brings 
the usual premium. 

Oats have eased off with corn and 
the trade is small and _ scattered. 
Standard oats sell around 30@32c p 


bu. May quoted around 33% @34c 
for contract delivery. 
Timothy seed offerings continue 


rather small, and market is quotably 
firm, and contract lots sell at $9.65 p 
-100 Ibs. Clover is rather dull, but 
steady, the best Selling at 14.50. Hun- 
garian millet 1.25@1.50, millet 1.50@ 
1.90, buckwheat 1.20@1.35. 





THE LIVE STOCK-MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Exe Cattle 


Ho Shee 
Per 100 lbs = 4 
| 1910 | 1900, 


1910 | 1908 1910 | 1909 








Chicago — {$7.20 |$9.25 |$7.20 |¢8.25 |$4.10 |¢5.25 
New York | 7.00 | 6.70 | 8.20} 8.25 | 4.40 | 5.00 
Buffalo 6.5 | 7.00 | 7.50 8.30 | 4.25 | 5.25 
Kansas C’y} 7.30 } 8.25 ia | 8.10 | 4.00 | 5.50 





Pittsburg | 6.60 | 7.00 | 7.40) 8.25 | 4.10 | 5.00 








At Chicago, receipts of beef cattle 
have decreased slightly in proportion 
with the heavy run a few weeks ago, 
although there is a liberal quota 
coming forward. The market is 
erratic and best quality of beef cat- 
ile have sold as high as $7.20 p 100 
Ibs, but the best selling steers the 
following day would only top around 


6.65. Most of the short-fed 1100 to 
1300-lb steers sell at 5.35@5.65, with 
liberal quota of warmed-up light 
cattle at 5@5.25. However, the top 


eattle ranges closer to Tc 
than 7%e p lb. In the butcher stock 
market heifers of medium good 
grade are fairly light sellers at 3.65 
€ 4.85, with a few choice cows or 
heifers reaching 5.50@6.25. Demand 
continues fairly active on_ stockers 
and feeders and_ selected 850 to 
1100-lb feeders sell as high as 5, 
but good mixed weight bring 4.50@ 
4.75. Selected 550 to 750-lb stockers 
sell at 3.40@4.35, with the fair to 
good mixed class 3.40@3.S5. 

Receipts have been materially 
lessened in the hog markets of the 
west, Chicago continuing to receive 
its large quota of hog supplies. Qual- 
ity is not lacking, but prices have 
\continued slowly the downward trend 
land mixed packing, medium and 
|butchers weighing 195 to 225 Ibs seil 
jae 6.90@7.15 p 100 Ibs, ‘heavy pack- 

ing and_ selected shipping weighing 

25 to 400 Ibs 6.65@7.20. Light pack- 
a and_ selected snipping weighing 
135 to 195, Ibs 6.60 @ 7.05, 

The prices on sheep and lambs 
continue fairly’ steady and receipts 
are considerably lighter than a few 
weeks ago, but still heavier than at 
a corresponding eriod last year. Fed 
we ers sell at 10@4.25 p 100 Ibs, 
while some landed as low as_ 3.75; 
yearlings sell anywhere from 4.60@ 
5.50, range wethers 3.35@3.60. Strict- 
ly fancy 70-lb western lambs sell as 


price on 





weather. 


THE LATEST 


bigp as 6.50, while others demanded 
4.25 @ 6.25. 
The Horse Market 

Demand continues most keen on 
large chunks, and prices had an in- 
clination to advance on this class. 
Medium to good drafters are about 
steady at about $175@220, finished 
fed lots of quality and weight 225@ 
300. 


os 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise se stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consigrees must 
ay freight and commission charges. 
Wien sold in a small way to retailers 
er consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cureu. 


Apples 

We did not harvest more than 10% 
of a normal crop of apples this year 
The quality was only fair, but gr ow- 
ers receive $2@3 p bbl, and many of 
the apples are sold. The reason for 
the small production this year was the 
Severe freeze at blossoming time.— 
[R. E. C,, Dutchess County, N Y. 

Apples sell for $1 p bu, dried fruit 
8 and 10c p 1lb.—f[J. C. G., Johnson 
County, Ark. 

Applies shipped in at 90c p bu.—[C. 
G., Grundy County, Mo. 

At New York, receipts of apples 
continue liberal, but there is no sur- 
Plusage of really fcy fruit. Such is 
held at about steady prices. Medium 
and lower qualities are in liberal pro- 
portion with prices uneven. Good to 
choice King sell at $5@4.50 p_ bbl, 
Jonathan $.50@5.50, York Imperial 3 
@4.50, Twenty Ounce Pippin 3.50@ 
4, Baldwin and Snow 2@4, Greening 
3@4, Russet 2.25@3.25; western bx 
apples 1.25@ 2.75 5, according to variety 


and quality. 
Beans 
At New York, demand for state 
marrow beans is only moderate and 


choice offerings sell generally at $2.55 
p bu. Interest in medium beans is 
very lax and best quality sells at 2.25. 
Medium have a moderate inqury and 
are steady to firm at 2.35, red kidney 


Exchange 


“Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








Farmers’ Advertising 





THIS DBPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in nv Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CEN a word you can advertise anything you 
wish > buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 


advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. ‘8h must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at ihe above rate. oe will be inserted in 
our REAL tate ® MARKET. 

vi ) TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed onder this head, thus making a 
small adv ae noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only Five cents a word eath insertion 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


I WANT everybody who keeps hens to send 
twenty-five cents for my formula for making hens 
lay in the winter time. Try it and be convinced. 


It will mean many extra dollars for you. Don’t 
delay, but write for it teday. HEMAN CARLTON, 
Whitehall, Wash County, N Y. 





GREAT SALE of cockerels, 250 head great big 
Light Brahmas. Beautiful White Wyandottes, Buff 
Rocks and 8 C Rhode Island Reds, Fancy 8 C But 
Leghorns, $2 each; three for $5, if sold before Dec 
20. G. S. HALL, Farmdale, 0. 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—Yearling hens, April, 


May ceckerels, White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Light and Dark Brahmas, $1.50 
each; White and Brown F. M. 


Leghorns, $1. 
J. 


PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N 





FINE, THOROUGHBRED Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys, *“Wolt”’ strain ; Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
eockerels, ‘‘Kulp’’ strain. MRS M. PEARL PHELPS 
FIELD, ‘The Elms,” East Freetown, Cortland, Co, 
ie A 





PULLETS and cockerels in Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Write us for prices. THE MIFFLINBURG POUL- 
TRY CO, Fairview Farms, Miflinburg, Pa. 





MARKETS 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
OTH BRONZE-WHT’ WHITE Betend 
Rhode I 


pure bred, larg 

e, 
try. Winners. Circular free. FAIRVIEW pet peat: 
Turnpike, Pa. 


Farmers have their work farmers have to buy. The appx crop been made at 9% @10%c_ Pp. Ib in the 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
a ee SS Se bred 


service 
calves. a for circular. ¢: Me RT AMILTON, 





BARRED .— -— fiie birds that are sure 
to please you - Pr asonabie. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Pe GEORGE GREENWALD, Haines- 
pert, N 


TURKEYS—Black, Bronze, Slate, Buff, White and 
Narragansetts; Hamburg, Leghorns, P Rocks; ducks, 








ete, etc. Circular for stamp. CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, 
SILVER SPANGLED pee eg and White 


Crested, Black Polish and Houd cockerels at 75c 
and #1 esch. AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, 


N 
SINGLE COMB og Leghorn ceckerels from 


best strains in Am Also ferrets. Write for 
prices. WILLIAM REEPMEY ER, Box 60, Cohoes, 
N Y. ‘ 








BLACK TURKEYS, from the leading prize-win- 
ning flock of America. Toms, to $5 each; hens, 
$2.50 to $4 each. B. F. JONES, So Montrose, 


8 C BLACK ORPINGTONS and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes. Big, beautiful birds, reasonable. Write. 
E. W. SLATE, South Hammond, N Y % 

SNOW ge WYANDOTTES, thoroughbred and 
bred to They are beauties. Chicular free. 
GOL pENRO _PARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALKE-—Silver Laced Wyandotte, 8 a er 9 

















PRIZE HOLS"*EINS, Jersey Reds, Chesicr Whites 
» cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, Wal- 





and 
nutport, Pa, 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 heifers, 7 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED HOLSTEIN bulls, 
vers. DAVIS BROS, Seven Valley, Pa. 


MARYSVILLE HERD, OI C’s. Fine service boars 


prize-win- 








we gilts. Prices low. Recorded free. Write J. W. 
ESTLAKE, Marysville, 0. 
REGISTE Chester Whites, grade Guernsey 


calves. Fort Willet Stock and Poultry Farms. FORT 


PLAIN, N ¥ 


, ee bull calf two months  eand $25 
Fo W. SOUTHARD, Gilboa, N 


LARGE YORKSHIRES — Importer, 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


“CHESTER SERVICE BOARS, PAINE, Bethel, Vt. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 








breeder. 

















White 
Cambridge, N Y, 


Minerca and Bown Leghorn cockerels. ENTS ANTED 

TURNER, Deposit. N Yr — prac sce 

Ween, , NARDT. vistroms Bee Combed. Wate ring islereration how to form tradches. ef the 
yandotte rels, >; pullets. dairymen’s 

YOUNG, Mexico, NY MANNING, ST oe the secretary, ALBERT 
FOR SALE—Cockerels, Rose Comb Rhode ian ENTS 5 ling Handy Tool; 

Reds. and Orpingtons. F. P. LAR PE > Pigs | ~ Sales. Sample ome 


THOMAS } MFG ‘COMPANY, 53 Third St, Dayton, 0. 





ROSE COMB. Brown Leghorns, cockerels, extra 
fine eal. L. A. PHILLSOWER, R D No 2, 


Califon 


MAMMOTII 





Brenze turkeys, prize winners, high 
ird: 





MALE HELP WANTED 


$80 PER MONTH paid rail railway mail bs cus- 
employes. “lay- 














QUALITY White Wyandottes. Tell us what you 
want. OWNLAND FARM, South Hammond, N Y, 


THREE HUNDRED thoroughbred Buff eee. 
layers. EDGEWOOD FARM, Ballston Lake, N Y. 


LEGHORNS, White and Brown. Cockerels $1, hens 

















$1.25. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 
CHOICE BUFF TURKEYS and Buff Orpington 
cockerels. ORRIN DOUD, Fillmore, NY. 

FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, cheap. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 
Qe PEKIN ducks, extra large. MRS 


BULKLEY, Groton, N Y¥ 





scoring, hig boned birds. G. F. DECKER, South | toms and internal revenue oy: 
Montrose, Pa. offs.’” ort Rapid an “to high 
- salaries and high government positions, Thousands 
COLORED MUSCOVY ducks, beautiful, appointments coming. Common education suf- 
profitable. Circular. BERT DILLENBECK. Ran- ficient. Political infi ry. Country 
dall, N Y¥. and city residents stand same chance of immediate 
—— Examinations announced eve! hive 
BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse | January 15. Coaching free to first 25 applicants. 
geese. Great laying strains. NELSON'S, Grove | Write immediately for schedule showing places of 
City. Pa. the examinations. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
. ee D 19, Rochester, N Y. 
BRONZE TURKEYS, bred from _ prize-winners, 
extra. HOMER PALMER, New Baltimore Sta, N Y. 


MEN WANTED, age 18 io 35, for firemen $100 
monthly, and brakemen $80, on all railroads. Ex- 

ence unnecessary; no strike. Promotion to en- 
gineers, conductors, Railroad hive rps hag head- 
ae aa og sent to positions monthly. 

ate age; send stam) RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Dept 117, 227 —— Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 





MEN AND BOYS can learn plumbing, plastering 
and bricklaying in a few waonshe, and then earn $5 
a day. Positions secu Write for free catalog. 
GREAT EASTEFN TRADE SCHOOL, 47 East 32d 
St. New York city. 





MEN—Learn business. Salary $25 

eekly. Prepare now for spring. Home Saatvuctions. 
Auto Model free. Position guaranteed. ROCHES- 
TER AUTO SCHOOL, !144, Rochester, N Y. 


automobile 





BOURBON Red turkeys, $5; Ancona cockerels, $1. 
GEORGE LEHMAN, Lashley, Pa. 


GRAND WHITE ROCK cockerels at utility prices. 
W. P. NORTHUP, Addison, N Y. 





+ Free 
St Louis, Mo. 


FARMERS WANTED immediately to prepare for 
coming government farmer examination. Salary $800. 
quarters. Write today. OZMENT, Dept i07—F, 





MAMMOTH BUFF turkeys. Write 


HENRY COOLEY, Coolville, 0. 


yen GooD 
EKLUND, 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. 
KILGOUR, Rockville, Md. 


immediateiy. 





Buff bn tie write to JOHN 


Jamestown, 





trio $11. S. E. 





AFRICAN ne Embden WHEELER, 


Lyndonville, 
Ww — 


coc 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


50 THOROUGHBRED American fox hounds, thor- 
oughly broken, and 40 pups two to 12 months. 
Coane stayers or will return money, FAIR- 

OUNT KENNELS, Red Lion, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly 
rabbit” hounds, good hunters. 
West Chester, Pa 


Geese. 8. 





HOLLAND turkeys. F. MORSE, Han- 








broken fox, beagle and 
AMBROSE TAYLOR, 





ae wee rabbit hounds. CHAS FOSTER, 


Wellington, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET, sugar and Norway maples, 
evergreens, Ward blackberries. SAMUEL C. DeCON, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co, N J 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


PALMER GASOLINE ENGINES—6 h p $120. Ice 
hoisters, ~— Send for catalog. PAL MER BROS., 
Cos Cob, ; 31 East 2ist St, New York; The 
Bourse, Philadelphia ; 126 Market Place, Baltimore. 


ROY SWING PPAR CHIORD— Saunas in Loot: 
comfcrtable, durable and cheap. A pleasure to answ 
inquiries = booklet and price. ROY BROTHERS, 
E Barnet, Vt. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware snipped to any address direct from pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, for $1. Lots are well ,neeette 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 





1 SALE—Farm of 310 acres, Burlington county, 
N J; fine chestnut ew, well watered, dairy, grain 
and ‘potato farm ; 3 miles to Bordentown by macadam 





road ; Farm of 425 acres, 
Monmouth county, N J; 4 timbered, two streams 
of water, 1 mile to railroad station, 4 miles to 


Hightstown by macadam road; dairy, grain and pam 
farm; both adapted to alfalfa. JOHN 

NSON, Bordentown, N J; 1002 Drexel Bldg, Phil. 
adelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Farm of 150 acres, 8-room. house, = 
barns. 30 by 46 and 38 by 50 with silo, basemen 
and 20 cow stalls, apple orchard, $1500 worth: of 
timber. Two miles from railroad town and good 

Price $4000. Ss, $1500 cash, balance 
to suit. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga 
County, New York. 


$4000° BUYS 11?-acre river farm, -0 acres river 
flat, large dwelling with tenant house, 3 large barns, 
hog, henhouse, blacksmith shop all first class. 
Abundant timber, fruit and water. % mile school, 
creamery, — and railroai town. % cash, bal- 
ones on e. VALLEY FARM AG ENCY, Owego, 











FARM FOR SALE—170 acres, 55 acres pine, oak, 
chestnut. Large barns, granary, silo, ice and milk 
house, good water supply, church, school, Pe -- 7 
$3300 cash; $3300 mortgage. 
if taken quick. TIOGA POINT FARM AGENCY, 
510 S Elmira street, Athens, Pa. 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic de- 
tailed information concerning fruit growing, dairy- 
ing, general farming, manufacturing and business 
opportunities in any part of Oregon. Address PORT- 
LARD COMMERCIAL CLUB, Room 643, Portland, 
re. 


FARMS WANTED, sale or rent; also — lots 
Client prepared to buy. Send rticu- 

lowest price. FERGUSON NA TONAL 

REALTY CO, 505 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Farm,. 400 acres, smooth, productive 
land, 2 barns, hog house, large orchard, timber, $13 














containing crocks, jars, Pans. bowls, 
and bean pots, a_ little each. Send cash with 
order; write us. E. SWAS vey & CO, Portland, Me. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on cloth for 34 tops. Niag- 

Washington, D C, ny U 8_battle- 
5 ral hand-colored photo 

of battleship. 25c. N. POMEROY, Lockport, NY. 











FOR SALE—Bourbon Red turkeys. Hens, $3.50; 

toms, $4.50. R C Brown Leghorns and Golden PR aR PR —: wag qeNincbester rifle 

avanon Cockerels $1 each. SPROWLS conditio Reato ble — SOHN SEEM, Tan- 
LEMMONS, Claysville, Pa. pa n. na pr 

GRAYS SILVER qos, White Rocks, White HOUSEHOLD | expenses reduced. for cir- 


Holland ay and Berkshires at_bar- 
gain Is a4 GROVELAND STOCK 
FAR 





a i —_ Es Runner on for sale. Also 
for ing. Booking orders for 


< spring 
Gelivery. Mrite prices. HARLEY McADAM, 
Greenfield, 0. 


cular showing how. ESTAUGH SPECIALTY co, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE—New Oliver t typewriter Ne $70 
Warranted perfect. C. LYON, iS. “uudsonvilie, 
C. MERRITT, 


PIANO, slightly used, 
{ General Delivery, Syracuse, N ¥. 








per acre. No fake. Address OWNER, Box 20, Mt 
Riga, N Y. 

SEND FOR set of Burlington county, New Jer- 
sey farms, the grea’ rden and fruit center of the 


state. A. W. DRES: . Burlington, N J. 
FLORIDA FARM for sale. ©. F. WILLIAMS, 
Box 923, Sanford, Fia.. 











A A Returns 10 to i 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Returns from adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist 
were .as high as 50 to 75 per week, 
and compared with other mediums as 
10 to 1 in favor of the reliable Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Will surely ~want 
to use it again as soon as the raw fur 
wee opens.—[E. H. Weber, Lyons, 





Gnas ae eee ee a eo 


a er Pr ee Oy Sf re 











Hess 
when writing us, you will be careful 
to heed the above suggestions. 





' Black 6@7.25, L I 


S28U ji8SUlOo pirVistpe See vyeewe fhe 


sell at 2.80@2.85, yellow eye 2.25; 
Cal lima is in moderate demand at 
about former rates of 3.35. 


At Boston, trade is rather quiet and 
conditions unchanged. Handpicked 
choice pea beans and medium sell at 
$2.35 p bu, yellow eye 2.25, red kid- 
ney 3.15. 

At Chicago, pea beans and mediums 
are held firmly, but they are coming 
into the market very slowly. Trade is 
rather quiet. Choice pea beans and 
mediums, hand-picked, sell at $2.25@ 


235 p bu, red kidney 2.80 @ 2.90, 
brown Swedish 2.654 @ 2.75. 
Eggs 


At New York, business is moderate 
and prices show a decline of fully 2c 
on fresh western eggs, and lc on re- 
frigerators. Demand is only moder- 
ate, and there are enough eggs of- 
fered. State, Pa and nearby hennery 
white eggs sell at 42@45c p doz. Near- 
by held 26@30c, gathered 38@48&c, 
brown nearby 40@ 43c, athered 36 @ 
40c, western gathered 32@42c; mis- 
cellaneous lots of tony fresh eggs 26 
@3tc, refrigerator 22@ 25c. 

At Boston, mene is no materia) 
change in the condition of the mar- 


ket and choice hennery eggs sell at 
48e p doz. 
At Chicago, there is little change 


in the egg market, demand continues 
good for strictly fresh new laid eggs. 
No 1 storage eggs sell as high as Sle 
p doz, miscellaneous lots 23@29c. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, grapes continue fair- 
ly plentiful and move at steady prices, 
Niagara bringing tU@65c p 20-1b 
bskt,- or $1.50@3 p 10-bskt carrier, 
Catawba 12@1i4c p 14-lb bskt, black 
1.25@1.35 p 10-bskt carrier, or 14@ 
16c p 4-lb bskt. Crabnerries are dull, 
but holders show no dispostion to re- 
duce prices and very fine berries bring 
full outside quotations, Cape Cod 
late sell at 6.50@8.75 p bbl, Early 
late sorts 8 @ 8.25, 
Black 50, Jersey 6@6.75. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, market was steady on 
medium and low grades of timothy. 
A large proportion of the _ receipts 
show fine quality and only exceptional 
sales are above $1.10 p 100 lbs, stocks 
selling at 1.05 are about on the line 
between No.1 and No 2, clover mixed 
and clover hay of fey quality are firm, 
but poor stocks meet little demand 
and prices are irregular. Clover 
mixed sells at 70@75c, clover 7T0@ 
85c. Rye straw is’ quiet and 60c is 
the extreme, oats and wheat sell at 
40 @ 45c. 

At Boston, strictly choice timothy 
hay is firmly held at $23 p ton, mixed 
clover 15, clover 13, rye straw 11.50, 
oat 7. 


T@7. 


Early 


Mill Feeds 

At New York, the best quality of 
gluten feed sells in sacks at $25.85 p 
ton, at Boston 26.25, Syracuse 25.25, 
Philadelphia 25.45. The demand at 
New York for all kinds of mill feeds 
is fairly active, and western coarse 
spring bran in 100-lb sks to arrive 
sells as high as 24.35, standard mid- 
dlings 26, red dog in 140-Ib sks 28.60, 
linseed oil meal 35.50, cottonseed meal 
30.10. Quotations on corn products 
continue steady and demand light. 
Brewers’ meal ae a 1.19 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1.20, flakes 1.5 


Onions 

Onions in this section are practi- 
cally all sold. I know of only two 
cars unsold. Average price to farm- 
ers 50c p bu.—[C. A. M., Wayne 
County, N Y. 

All of this year’s onion crop is dis- 
posed of at around 40c p bu. Grow- 
ers are not ‘hholding.—[E. B., Cary, O. 

Farmers in general are holding 
their good onions for better prices. 
Prices at present are about 56c p bu. 
Average price about 45c. About 1-3 
of crop sold. Average yield % crop 
in this county. Onions are good size 
in most instances.—[H. Jv R., Ashta- 
bula County, O. 

At New York, demand for choice 
onions is steady but light. State and 
western white sell at 75c@$1 p cra or 
1. 25@1.50 p 100-lb bag, white pickle 
75c p bu cra. Red and yellow onions 
1.50@1.90 p 140-ib bag or 1.15 @1.30 
p 100 Ibs. renee Co (N Y) ted and 
yellow 1.25@1.75, Ct white 2@4. 

At Chicago, te is firm for good 
domestic onions and trade is good. 
Best quality of domestic red and yel- 
low sell at 75@S85c p 70-Ib sk, white 
$1.25, yellow 1@1.25 p 100 Ibs, red 


Poultry 


At New York, prices on live poul- 
try fairly steady, but at att is. siow. 
Chickens and fowls sell at i12@13%ec 


Gee, SYUUGESIL terri Pp 


2 be MEF deb 
but fat cattle a a rather strong onions 70 @ Te p bu, apples 3.50@5.50 
p bbl 


vv, 
f 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


P Ib, roosters 10c, turkeys 15@2ic, 
ucks 16@17c, geese 13@ l4c, live pig- 
eons 20c.. Dressed poultry is in rath- 
er heavy receipts. Chickens and fowls 
are fairly plentiful and demand ex- 
ceedingly slow. Turkeys, dry-picked 
sell at 33 @ 27e p lb, with some far 
western stock bringing as low as 18c, 
broilers 19@24c p Ib, dry-picked 
milk-fed 15@17%c, roosters 12@ 
12%e, ducklin 18@26c, ducks 12@ 
19c, geese 17@20c, prime white squabs 
weighing 7 to 10 lbs to doz $3@4.25 
Pp doz. 

At Boston, arrivals of dressed poul- 
try are heavy and prices fairly main- 
tained. Turkeys sell as high as 28c p 
lb, fowls 18e, chickens 20c, ducks 18c, 
geese 1l7c. Live poultry is in rather 
light receipts and of ordinary quality, 
chickens and fowls sell around lc, 
roosters 10%c. 

At Chicago, supplies of live poultry 
are liberal, and turkeys sell as high as 
18c p ib, fowls 10%c, roosters 9%&c, 
spring chickens 10c, ducks 13%c, 
geese 12%c. Supplies dressed poul- 
try are ample for present needs, but 
market continues fairly firm. Dressed 


turkeys sell as high as 22%c p_ Ib, 
Vegetables 
The acreage of cabbage is above 


normal, The crop is far better than 
for two previous seasons in tonnage. 
It is very healthy and most of it hard 


and sound. Prices are $3@4 p ton 
for domestic, and 5@6 for Danish 
Most of the farmers are storing their 
crop.—[C. A. G., Onondaga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

At New York,. cabbage remains 


firm, Danish seed sells at $9@11 p ton, 
red $25@28, domestic $7@8. Cauli- 
flower is in light supply and firm, and 
I. I short cut brings $2.50@6 p bbl, 
long :cut $2.50, state and Jersey celery 
15@60c p doz roots or 1. hO@2 p cra, 
Fla cucumbers $1.50@2 p bskt, Boston 
hothouse $1.25@4 p doz. Eggplant, 


“Jersey $1@2 p bskt, Fla $2@3.50, let- 


state $1@2 p bskt, hothouse 
$1.50. @2.25 p 2-bx strap, pumpkins 
60@T Te p Dbl, arsley $3@3.50, rad- 
ishes $1.50@2.5 100 behs, | string 
beans, green $4@7 p bskt, wax $2.50 
@4, squash, marrow 50@T5c p bbl, 
Hubbard 75c@$1, turnips, rutabaga 
75e@$1, white $1@1.25, tomatoes, 
nearby 75c @$1.25 p bx, hothouse 20@ 
25e p Ib 


tuce, 


Wool 
At Boston, recent sales-of Ohio 4 
blood are reported at 27c p lb, % to 
% blood 30c, Ohio, Pa and W Va XX 


are quoted at 32¢, X 30c, delaine, fine 
34@35c, unwashed 26% @27 kc. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 32 381% 31 
1909. . 32 31 @32 31 
1908 . 31% 32 30 
1907. . 28% 2814 27 

The Butter Situation 


At New York, prices on the very 
choicest cmy butter are slightly lower 
and 32c p Ib. However, a fair qual- 
ity of cmy butter is moving at 30@ 
Sle, dairy 30c. 


At Boston, sale of butter is very 


quiet, and prices on best grade fairly 
steady at 31%c p Ib, dairy 29c. 
At Chicago, trade continues of 


moderate character on all grades of 
butter and heavy arrivals of good 
fresh butter are ample. Best quality 
emy in tubs is quoted as high as 3lc 
p lb. Dairy butter meets a moderate 
sale and best brings around 27c. 


The Cheese Markets 
At New York, market is not very 


active on any description of cheese. 
Highest grades are fairly held, but 
business is limited. Special makes 


continue to sell as high as 17c p 1b, 
eolored fcy or white 15%c. 

At Boston, receipts have been light 
and trade rather quiet. “f* -~w York fey 
twins sell as high as 15c 

At Chicago, buyers are idee having 
any difficulty in filling present wants. 
Twins sell as high as 13%c p_ Ib, 
daisies and young America lc, long- 
horn 14\c. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
the supply of poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts has been fairly good. Creamery 
butter 383@34c p Ib, dairy 29@ 
cheese 16@18c, eggs 31@37c p doz, 
potatoes 53-@ 55¢c bu, onions 70@ 
T5e, cabbage We @ 81 p bbl and 8@10 
apples 3.50@4.50 bbl, corn 

Gc p bu bu, oats 36@37c, timothy 
hay 18 p Be As rye straw 9.50@ 

10, oats 8@8.F middlings 28@29, 
bran 24.50@25,' Live fowls 13@ 14c, 
xe 19@20c, ducks 15@16c, geese 

c 
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The Slow Movement of Potatoes 


The situation in the potato markets 
of sales from farmers and wholesalers 
is not much more optimistic than a 
month or so ago. Reports received by 
American Agriculturist from its cor- 
respondents in the states where po- 
tatoes are raised commercially are not 





very favorable either as to prices or 
movement In some localities quota- 
tions are a few cents more than five 
or six weeks ago, and in other local- 
ities they have lowered an equal 
amount. Striking an average, the sit- 


uation is about the same as a month 


and a half ago. 


Reports would indicate that there 
are about as many potatoes on hand 
in these commercial districts as last 
year at this time. Prices continue low 


partly because rather poor stock was 
shipped earlier in the: season, which 
had a tendency to glut the market 
with rather green or large’ hollow 


tubers. However, reports from grow- 
ers now tell of only first-class stock 
on hand, and that which can be 
classed only as No 1 table stock. This 
one factor, which has been so potent 
in the potato market this fall in push- 
ing prices downward, has now prac- 
tically been eliminated: In the large 
city markets arrivals are not so great 


as of recent date, and there is gen- 
erally a firmer tone. 

In Oct I sold potatoes for 65c, and 
recently they have only brought 60c, 
{F. 8.. Weston, Pa. 

Prices on potatoes have raised ‘Sec 
the past month or so, now bringing 


50c p bu. Fewer potatoes were stored 
than usual.—[A. H. H., Bamford, Pa. 

Potatoes are selling at 35c p bu, 
and growers are anxious to sell. There 
are many potatoes vet in the fields, 
but IT think growers will .sell if they 


get the chance. Potatoes were stored 
to a large extent last vear beeause of 
the low price, 28c.—[W. G., Man- 
tua, 

Good Stock in New England 

On Oct 25 we received about 40c p 
bu for potatoes, and now they bring 
B4c. More potatoes are stored than 
ever before in this locality.—[M. J., 
Penobscot County, Me. 

Quotations on potatoes have not 
raised the past month or so to grow- 
ers. However, not as many are going 
forward as in Oct. Farmers stored 
about two-thirds of their crop, which 
is not as large per cent as, in ‘09. 
I do not think there were as many 
sold in Nov as last year. The move- 
ment wil be good as soon as snow 
enough comes to make good hauling. 
[J. M. D., Sherman Mills, Me. 

Potatoes. have advanced about 2c 
since Oct 25, and are now selling 
around 35c p bu. Growers have sold 
freely this season. About the same 
amount is in storage as last year; 
quality is fine and giving good satis- 
faction.—[S. & H., Presque Isle, Me. 

We are now selling potatoes at 40c 
p bu. The last of Oct they brought 
around 45c. Growers here stored more 
generally than last year, at least 10%. 


[R. H., Brunswick, Me. 
We are selling at this time at 33e¢ 
p bu. A month ago price was 3c 


higher, Farmers have generally stored, 
having about the same amount on 
hand as last year at this time, The 
movement is more brisk than 
a month ‘ago—[T. B. B., Gold 
Bridge, Me. 

Potatoes are now selling at 35c p 
bu, which is the same price paid a 
month ago. The volume of shipping 
also continues about the same. Grow- 
ers generally store their potatoes, but 


about 25% less were stored than last 
year. Stock is keeping well on all 
fine table quality.—[E. L. C., Houl- 
ton, .Me. 

There are very few late potatoes 
grown in this vicinity. We are now 


selling at 50c p bu of 500-bu lots, new 
60c in smaller hots. Retail prices 70@ 
Tie. October 25 prices about the same 
as quoted above.—[A. N. F., New 
Haven County, Ct. 

Farmers report a good crop of po- 
tatoes, which are being moved at 7T5c 


p bu. The crop will not be handled 
quickly this vear.—[C. E. Z., Middle- 
field, Ct. 


Prices are now about the same as 
the latter part of Oct, or 50c p bu 
to the dealer and G5c to consumers, 
above prices delivered. Most all small 
growers will hold for $1. However, 
on this farm potatoes are not held, 
as we hold none of our crops. Our 
crop ran 110 to 450 bus p acre, accord- 
ing to moisture.—[G. S. M., Middle- 
sex County, Mass. 

Potatoes are selling locally for 40c 
p_ bu, the same price as Oct 25. I 
have not heard of any being shipped 
except my own crop. which went 
south for seed. I believe 2 iittle 
smaller amount was stored this year 


other dealers. 
CORRY BIDE & FUR CO., 37 Main St., Corry, Pa. 
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DE LAVAL 


The more you come to know about cream 
ee the better you will understand the 
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106-167 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


overwhelming superiority of the Ds Lavan 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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Atlantic Coast Line 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 


Alabama, Georgia, 
Jacksonville, Fla 


INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 





The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 








RAILROAD 


tUR Mecoy, 
Aut, for Fle wida, 


hk. N. CLARK, 
A. & 1. Agt. for Virginia 
and the ¢ serodines, 
Wilmington, N 
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“Plain Talks 


on Flerida” 


settlers. From these talks you will learn 
many important things about Florida 


and Florida lands—facts for you to 
remember when you invest. All about 
artesian water, clay-subsoil, potato 


BUNNELL DEVELOPMENT CQ. 


I. Moody, one of the State’s early 


celery lands, etc. These talks are 
$1.00, but they will be sent free 
e asking. Write for them. 


Bunnell, Florida 




















West Coast of Florida —America’s Market Garden, 


drough' fr treme % 
Cou ater ay bn = 
lorthern markets via S. A. L. Ry. 
ive booklet free now. Address : 


LAND ot MANATEE 


LL 


Grapefruit and V: net $500 
per acre—two to three crops per year— 





J. W. WHITE, 
Generar inovusTAiat AGENT, 
SEABOARO AIR LINE RY. 
Derr. C NORFOLK, VA. 
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Rust Proof - Bull Strong 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
160 styles. 





hogs, chickens, etc. 
BARGAIN PRICES: 

14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 








The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. 61 CLEVELAND, OnIe oN ate 
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COILED wane vanes co. 
Indiana. 
$25 18 $108 
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; : fan. ¥ Y. AA have sold their old stock . 
1, 500 fo md a d for a See lt end wash 
Manufac- M. -F. Piactzer & Co., 

‘ 4 6 East-12th St. (Desk 7), 
turers of New York City. 








Tricks Exposed and 
‘Meares Told 


\ VERY farmer or horse owner.should have ‘‘Horse Secrets’’—every 

pares and trick it tells may be worth the price .of a horse to you 

any. day. It is now in over 50,000 homes—now in the 6th edition, 

illustrated’ and revised for-1911 with many valuable additions by its 
author, A. S. Alexander, the eminent veterinarian of Wisconsin. 


OTHER NEW_ MATTER; 
“Stopping Pawing in 


New matter for this 
new edition fof Horse 
Secrets,” includes: , 

Dr. R. C. Obrecht, of 

“Prevention of 

Colic.” 
Dr. F. A. Crandall, of 
* New York, at one time 
— to Prof. Oscar 

Gieason, “How to Break 
Hajter Pulling.” 

. Dr. E. L, Quitman of 

“How to Pre- 
oti ules From Kick- 


Dn... H. Fulstow, dis- 
closes a nail trick. 

Dr. B. F. Holmes, of 
Wisconsin, “Trick of 
Bee veanins Value of an 

nimal. 





= Preventing Casting in 


tall. 
=. “Stopping Tongue Lok 
“Ww ~~ ling.” 
to “The Break Away Trick.” 
“The Twitch and Corde 


’ “Footing the Expert 
Ju me 
Magic Cure For 
Cramps.’ 
“Secrets of Stallion Pedi- 
grees.” 
“Secrets of Drenching a 


Horse. 
“Dow’t Be Too ick To 
Kill.” Ga 


Let Us Send You ‘Horse Secrets 


Offered in Connection with FARM JOURNAL 


© enables you to instantly detect every trick that has been played on the horse you are 
lh to buy to make him appear sound—to hide Mieustabep and sickness. It reveals the 
favorite tricks of “Shutting a ‘heaver’ "—“Piugging a ‘roarer’ "—producing artificial 
plumpness—the * “Bishoping” trick of altering teeth to hide age—how to detect a “doped” 
and‘ wered”’ horse—how to know when eyes and ears. have been “‘doctored’’—dis- 
chai gz fistulas, etc., concealed, and spavins hidden—tricks of dishonest auctioneers, 
It exposes the bogus trick and scores of other smooth dodges practiced every 
Gives many v uab e secrets for feeding and conditioning stock; for curing balk- 
4 ‘kicking, ‘ “cribbing,” halter-pulling; formulas that enable you to ‘practically duplicate 
the best-known “horse remedies” at a big saving. “‘Horse Secrets’”’ will save and earn 
many dollars for every man who owns a, single horse or a large stock farm. 
Send only $1 and get your copy of “Horse Secrets” and four years’ subscription to 
Farm Journal, the standard paper for the farm and home—bright, practical—to the point 
—the cream of helpful, money-making suggestions. 


Special Offer 2%" zs". 


at once and Farm Journal 

oe Month for 4 Years for 
Farm Journal, 103Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen,—Here’s my dollar.. Send» me at once 


your newly revised 1911 Book “Horse Secrets’ and Farm l ¥Y 1 


Journ... for ¢ years. 


NQ@mMe. oceseccsecess 
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‘When write to any of our advertisara. 
Poa wey very prompt reply. 


Mention this Journal. 











WITH: THE BREEDERS 


than last year.—[E. B,, St Albans, Vt. 

Potatoes are now. selling for 60c p 
bu, about. 10c higher than the latter 
part of Oct. More was,sold directly 
from the field.than last year, and pres- 
ent. movement is rather slow. Crop 
is in good condition-.and free from 
rot.—[G. C. W., Sullivan County, N H, 


Conditions in Middle West 


Many late potatoes were frosted be- 
fore ripening and the quality consid- 
erably affected. Buyers discounting 
10¢. p -bu.—[C. G., Eaton County, 
Mich, 

Potatoes 25ec p bu. The crop is bet- 
ter than expected by 50%.—[O. F. M., 
Muskegon County, Mich, 

Potatoes from 75@90c p bu; ap- 
ples 75¢@$1.—[J. C., Daviess Coun- 
ty, Mo. 

Sweet potatoes $1 p bu and Irish 


potatoes 90c.—[W.  R., Crawford 
County, Ark. 

Fall. potatoes. almost a - failure, 
owing to dry weather and §frost, 


which came at an unusually early 

date-—[F. E.- B., Washington Coun- 

ty, Tex. 
Potatoes all 


dug and selling -for 
25 and 30c p bu. 


A good many being 


put in the. cellar for higher prfces.—’. 


[Cc. G., Green“Lake County, . Wis. 

Potatoes are selling at 26@88c p 
bu, which ‘is an’ increase of 6@8c the 
past month, We. do not.store any 
more. potatoes than usual.—[T. H. Cy 
Portage, Wis. ~- 

Most of the potatoes” grown ‘this 
year were early stock for seed, Tri- 
umphs. mostly. The latter - part~of 
Oct potatoes brought 50c; The mar- 
ket st'ck nowr runs- about: 80c. No 
potatoes are moving ‘at ‘present. Crop 
about -the -same’;sizel.as last“ year 
[L..E} S$. Stanley, Wis,;: 

We are "selling at 32@85c p bit now, 
Which is an-advance, of 2 @Be from 
abou. a month ago. .Crop» was nor- 
mal, but not well matured. However, 
the tubers are very. largé.—[A.-D: B;, 
Waupaca County, Wis. PBL: 

In Distributing Centers 


At New York, market for potatoes 
éontinues “‘wéak. under fairly liberal 
offerings, for prices show no mate- 
rial change. Jersey sweet potatoes 
are Selling .very. slowly, southern 


“sweets are in liberal supply and qual- 


ity poor. New York potatoes sell at 
$1.40 @1.45 p bag or 1.50@1.62 P 180 
lbs, Long Island 1.75,.@2.15, or 1.50@ 


.2 p bag, Jersey 1.40@1.60, Me 1.50@ 


1.62 p 180 lbs, or 1.40@1.50 /p bag, 
southern 1.25@1. 40 p bbl. Jersey 
sweet 50@75c p bskt or 1@1.7%5 p 
double-bbl~ head. Southérn sweet; 
brown, covers 80@50c p bbl, white 
covers 30@75c. 

At Boston, potato market has grad- 
ually gone up and firmer prices -is 
the result. Trade has been a trifle 
more active-and freceipts somewhat 
lighter. Green Mountain potatoes 
from. Aroostook county, Me, sell.-at 
te es. .10 p bu, native potatoes 50c p 
u-DxX. 


Renewed Assurance for Breeders 


Big crops of corn » and oats insure 
ample feed for all kinds of live stock. 
This naturally causes sOme easing off 
in market prices of both grain and 
stock. -The deeline has been tempe- 
rarily accentuated because .farmers, 
feeders and ranchers in the northwest 
and the southwest have.been rushing 
their live stock to market more freely 
than usual, They are doing this 
partly because drouthy conditions in 
those sections make them believe it 
wiser to dispose of marketable stock 
than to feed it through the winter. 

On the other hand lower prices for 
grain throughout the central west, the 
middle states and New England are 
causing farmers generally to feed 
grain instead of selling it. When the 
producer of grain sells it_on. the-hoof 
instead of by the bushel, it means 
greater prosperity for him and for the 
country. 

Some easing off in meat prices will 
also stimulate consumption, which has 
been curtailed by the extraordinarily 
high prices current during the past 
two years. Indeed, when hogs com- 
manded 11 cents, live weight; in Chi- 
cago, there’ was a tendency to sell 
even breeding stock for slaughter. 

Present conditions and future pros- 
pects all tend to assure a permanent 
demand at good prices for pute bred 
animals of all. classes of stock. It has 
been so conclusively demonstrated the 
best bred stock affords the largest 
profit, that the demand for such 
breeding animals is certain.to be well 
Maintained.for years-to come. 

This is true of -all bréeds of cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry. We believe 





Palso that itis edually. trué of horses. 


When,..the, putomepile, Pesan, wai re 


crease in use, a few years ago, it was 
predicted that horses would decline in 
value.” But™never' have good horses 
sold at such good prices as during 
these intervening years, The number 
of horses in use will probably, be sess 
as years go On, but the production of 
horses bids fair to decrease even more 
rapidly, Hence good prices for good 
horses may be expected for a. good 
many years. ‘ 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate at 
the:time of writing was 4c'p qt to.the 
shipper in the c zone, or $1.91 p 
40-qt can deliveréd in New York. 
Owing to -the changed conditions in 
the market dt was not certain wheth- 
er there would: be a change of rate on: 
the first of the month. The market 
was against it, hoOwever, for there 
seemed to be an increasing supply, 
contrary to expectations. 

The. receipts ‘of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending.Novw 
26 were as follows 





Milk Cream 








RS vi v0 thos cabasn cos ob 87,430 2,075 
Susquehanna ié...:%...., 11,194 123 
West Shore ..2:.6e502.. 12,750 415 
Lackawanna. ies..asvies 48,525- 1,650 
N Y.C (lon haul) *. ¢.754166 2690 
N Y.C lines (short haul) 56 52 
NNO. cas see aaie 65a tia 1,793 
Lehigh valley M eH 
Homer Ramsdell line” 
New  Havén*..2....3..: 183. 
Other” sources 1... 5..5-. 52 
Totals ..+220+s605+2-200, 2900. 9,657 








VILLAGE FARM 
HERD OF JERSEYS 


headed by that great bull 


GOLDEN. MAID’S PRINCE 
geese A.5.C. C. 


Pabor terion, which arrived at 
VILLAGE FARM October 26th, comprises 
a, carefully selected individuals, including 
fifteen daughters of this grand Island sire,. 
together w: | agergapam daughters by Gam- 
bose s Kni 
this lo a five elegantly bred bulls:— 
IMPORTED BOSNIAN — 93583 A. J. C. C., by 
Golden Maid’s 
CHAMPION MATES Y — A. J.C. C., by 
Oxford Mi: ety, » dam Groce 6th, she by Gam- 


RAMSG: ATE CHA MPION—sc04 4 i ed 
cate’o s Cham ‘ham pion, hay of Lady (es Gated 
a oe Heri t tine in : public butter teat, se out 


blic poner. tes 
ciGHT ta + “grand 








| by pear 
TOR vain. LE — nes A C. ©. 4 
OGiord You'll I = dam Bamboozle, she wit 


butter record of 21 
Young Stock of All Kinds for Sale—We Invite 
. Your Inspection and Correspondence 


H. V. PRENTICE, Prop., Worcester, Mass. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads orless. Fron e HNC ot or ba 
Write me your wants. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bh NY. ¥. 


FOR SALE 49 Raum sort cat 


ot Vermere, Price Thee, eaves are very choice 


fpaiwig Seal from; high producing anc ear. 
B, we also Offer choice Berkshires of either sex. 
PENSHUKST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 
High-Glass Imported Guernseys 


F.G. BENHAM & SON, - CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


Imported and Home-Bred Guernsey Cows. 
Heifers and ene b tee Island’s best sires. 
¥. B. BUCKLE hticoke, N. Y. 
Railroad Station, Failey Fails. .¥. Tel. Co 


























YANOGUE FARM / 
you are interested in A 
Y. Gul 
Our breeding line includes twenty-five of the == 
cows ever imported from Scotland, represen’ Hine cok 
herds as Barcheskie, Rechatoeemn. Netherhall, Castle- 
wale e etc., supported by choice selections from 
ee Cc and American herds. 
Our offering is the aa eny of nese, Sone when mated 
to some of the in Amer 
erd tuberca’ Correspondence solicited. 
RYANOSUE FARM, rewster, N. ¥. 
Brewster 64 miles from New York, 
Harlem Division, N. ¥. C. RB. BR 


Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of champion.and ex-champion milk 
and butter — young stock for sale. Herd 


n tes 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


HIRES 
eep your eye on 





tuberculi 
L. A. RE 





Choiee Bull Calves for sale. Grand 
BROOKVIEW FARM offer sons of Korndyke Butter Boy, out of large 


milking dams. Address E. 8. AIKEN, South Cambridge, §. ¥- 






































CATTLE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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SHEEP 


57! 














Department G, CORTLAND, N. Y. 








Kenotin Farm 
BERKSHIRES 


price will 
age, se ive partteulars. 
Fale" at oppornuy to. got Regigtored. Stock. at 





ALTAMONT ‘irs SHROPSHIRES 


PROPERTY OF G. HOWARD DAVISON 


This is Ge oldest established 
in this country, and has more 
to its credit than any er two ah A 


east. We offer a few choice rams 


ualit and finish also 70 ye sae 
pignost gus ae eure ng ewes, 


apply to 


H. Neel Gibson, Manager, Millbreok, N. Y¥. 





ERKSHIRES *! sits s1 
| Be 4 He 
} Sia ao". acon m 











THE STEVENS HENO 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
200.1542 

TO SELECT FROM 
seeure high-class fou foundation aA +3 animals = 
wen now iethetime. We want io soll, BROOM 
Brothertown Stock Farms 
QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
The Heme ©? RECORD MAKERS 
SADIE “— beg ot cow to make 
0 ated come Sin PASTE 
OFFER bred on same lines, 


Bstablished by Henry Stevens in 1876 ~ 
on arare opportunity to 
their present herd. If you are looking for 
STOCK FARM, Heary Stevens & Sen, Lacona, N. ¥. 
Utica, N. Y. 
the first 
BUTTER in7 DAYS, 
A cheice Bull Calf, 
quality the best, price reasonable. 











‘CES fer mith will be high this fall and winter. 

Uf you get some larze producing Holsteins dusto 

freshen soon you will be “* Right in the King 

Rew.’ We have a large number of very nice ones 

and would be pleased to show them te geu and sell 
you your pick. 

We also have some splendidly bred young bulls 
from $100 te $300 each, fit te head any herd, from 
young large-record cows, and sired by some of the 
best sires living. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO. 
Liverpeel, 


N.Y. 
Herd under state supervision. 


FOR SALE 


A beautiful bull born April 10, 1910, in whose 
pedigree are 28 dams with A. R. O. records which 
average over 2 ibs. Although his dam’s record 
made at 2 years, 14 days (the world’s record for 
her age when made) and his two granddams 
tested at 3 years. 

His dam is 504 of the blood of De Kol Burke, 
and his sire is 30% of the blood of Pietertje 
Hengerveld Count De Kol. 

&. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


“East River Grade Holsteins” 


65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 
‘ws now fresh giving from 40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. of 
mall per Gay" Ai All pom " 
capable of giving 000 list rrty Byte 4 = 
ane letking for mate mill Gent tol to one 

onus, Come and see them milked. 
OHN B. 


Phone 28 F 12 























Cortiand, N. ¥. 


‘FAIRVIEW HERD y 


yt anetnes oieneia wo ng b bull for sale. Sire 





Korndyke a son of the great 
poe A mpl le, that we sold from this herd a 
— time 00 and out of a daughter 


@ ago for 
of Pontiac yp ah with an official record of 17.77 
Tbs batter in 7 da a three year old, ave 
nearly 4 per cent fat "for the week. Calf'is a beauty 
ns will Loot I guienly 3 write at once 
Heuveltea, St. Law. Ce., New York 














attle— Holsteins |: 
an supply you anything you wish. 
arloads or less, thoroughbreds or grades. 
an give satisfaction ; write your Wants. 

M. D. PADDOCK, Fayetteville, N. ¥. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


Sired b king of a 31-lb. cow, with good 

official . Well marked, from 4 to 8 

weeks old. Prices low considering quality. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 

J. A. LEACH, Prop. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ORDERS for Bull Calves 


Spring delivery — sired by King Prilly Segis, 
from dams sired by Clothilde Concordia. 


Alton Miller - Ft. Plain, N. Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves, 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


Wanted: Carioad Holsteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1. 
Will buy whole herds fer cash. 


Zoller Brea... - Hammond, N. Y. 

















iobinsor’s HOLSTEINS) 


= a Pty 


ke produesrs. I now have 20 large, very 
nicely marked cows from 4 vo 2 years, due to 
— in August, Sornoms October ; 
also fresh and that eet freshen this 
ste! Holstein 


Fv I have several re 
onnyee for sale 
ae N. ¥. 














1 0 O crane 

Holsteins 
We ~ gt | Ly ee fine large cows due to freshen 
eg Le Nov., also a few cows due in Dec. 
and Jan. 75 head of choice yearling and 2-year- 
old heifers. ys the time to buy, as we are 
short of stable room. 


Ff. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, NM. Y. 


BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 


25 SEPT. COWS 
JUNE COWS 
Ranging In price from $85 to $115 


E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y. 


A.R.0. BULL CALF FOR SALE 


Sire, Concordia Recutgte Alban 
Nort att i and sire’s 685 
lbs. milk 


milk and 121.37 ibs. butter in 80 days. He is one of 
the best sires of the breed. See ot, Sane 
Albina Michtchilde No. 86601. An A. R.O. record 
ty ag months 26 days; 238.7 foe. milk, 

108 Ibe. butter 7days. Calf is nicely marked, a 
splendid individual. Price, 840. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 























Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-1b. sires, Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 


Maple Leaf Stock Farm Holsteins 
Bull Calf from 20 1b. Dam 


G.H.MANHARD, - MANHARD, ONT, 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


TME MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Descriptive Bookiets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. &. MOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calyes | 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 
MAPLEWOOD FARM HOLSTEINS 


otane a few bull queues | om 20 Ib. 


of King | A. B.0. 
ing over 41 F yome t aati al 
¥. H. WHITE, Richfield Springs, N. ¥. 


PLEASANT HILL PONTIAC DE KOL 


Fine individual, Born PS. 17th, 1910. Sire, Sir Korndyke 











Pontiac Artis, whose dam is wurld’s secon! 

record cow, Dam Kate De Kol Wayne A. R. 0. 

623.4; Butter, ; Average fat,387. Dam of 8A. BR. 0. 
daughters. W. D. ROBENS, Cold Brook, X. Y. 





coeenms STOCK gaan 
R. F. D. No. 4 


Ay rs 





SWINE 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 











KALORAMA FARM 


BERKSHIRES Caivis & nusom, Peon von 3-1. 





FIRST PRIZE AT OHIO STATE FAIR 
a ne 


for orks. toes G ADAMS. Wostervite. 


A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


for a few hours of your time. Stamp for 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., sammapiaion ba. 


LARGE, BERKSHIRES Ex. 


a. STONE, . \Siavine, « a. ¥. 
Prise Winwers, “cars or Gitte of 
all ages im either sex, nt akin 
HAMESHIRE INE TIPTON, IND. 


@ tow of No. 1 Recorded 
O.t. ©. HOGS 
will be given without cost, express charges paid, on the fifth 
pty a ane Don't mise thie . Write at 

full particulars of my plan. The M. L. BOWEHKSOX 
©. 1 © BREEDING 00., Bvedtord, Ohio. Route 4, Box 9. 




















C. G. FISHER & CO., coLtinsvitie, onto. 





Quality, 
reeding 
and Price 
right. ©. H. DREISGACH, Kingston, Ohic 


Durec-Jersey Swine *™ jociy’abesia age 


Fort eo York 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Best Quality ~ 
©. 3. MeLAUGHLIN & 00, - 


POLAND CHINAS 


©. M.& F. A. 








Lowest Pri 
PLEASANTVILLE, O8 OnIO. 


aa | 


Poland-Chinas, Service Boars. Sows ready to breed, 
fall Extra ones. t. 
Kk, BR. BROKAW, FLUSHING, OMIO. 











POLAND CHINAS tows for mle chen service 
E. Jennings, Williamsport,0. 





Mule-Footed Hogs 


Said to be immune from cholera. herd in the 
py FO Five Ser cview Boars, 
for reply. ool a. DUNLAP. WILLIAMSPORT, any 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 
oy sigan eek Gred ent right ted igaigtanteld gee 


Rochester, N. ¥. 





SHEEP 


Belmont Shropshires 


Champion Flock of Canada 1910 
Rams and Ewes of all ages for Sale 


HANMER & HODGSON 


BELMONT FARMS 


Brantford, Canada Box 92 
PINEHURST SH ROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Fi 
sale. U.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, i—s 54 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
Py rican Fiocks 














ae bred 
tiny baat pore ARMS, RD. 4, iotacusa! aa 


(5 Choice PSHIRE’ and ram 


“ SHROPS HIRE LAMBS 
Brae ry ieeg test? bone telege pore 





Prices reasonable. 
Jesse 1. Carrier, Fulton, N. Y. 








ae ne be FOR eine hate 


x. B. OOV& 
be and 


SHROPSHIRES >=: heeding Rewes Ewes 


—Quality Best. Prices R 
CHAS. RYDER. & SON, Barnerville, N. ¥. 


Montgomery Farms, Richfield Springs, WN. Y., offers 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS 
ee og ee teen a ly SR. ~ 47 ee. 


_— DOWN RAMS ano EWES 


stock in’ Hegiand 
ae 











ram 2 . 

bull sired by Prince 
tered Holstein bull calves, 
Pik, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 





TRANQUILLITY FARM 


DORSETS 


Special price for next 30 Days (to make 
room) on 20 very choice ewe lambs; would 
make excellent foundation flock. For par- 
ticulars address Tranquillity Farms, 
Arthur Danks, Supt. Allamuchy, N. J. 





HEART’S DELIGHT FARM DORSETS 
Our Prize Dorset Ram was 


sire of Pen of 


Also, Placs Fries Fisch a) Obie, Now Tack, Virginia and New 
Yearling and Ram Lambs Sired by this Great Ram 


and Other Stud Kams 
i Heart's Delight Farm - W. 4. Miner - Chazy, Now York 


Please mention this paper in your rep 'y 








lroquois Farm 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


For Immediate Sale the following ram lambs 
for service, sired by Wardwell’s Jean Paul ( 
and out of ewes selected from Wardwell’s tops. 


IROQUOIS GENERAL, 204429 price 
IR UOIS AMBASSADOR, 304428 hries 
UOIS PRESIDEN 1, 364426 price 
UOIS ALBANY, 20420 price 





SHOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


From best imported stock. Well wooled and 
heary boned. Rams and ewes of all ages. 


OR SF. SNOW, UNIV. BLK, SYRACUSE, &. Y. 





HORSES 











Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3 year old worth 
$1000. ‘New importation. Buy now 
and save money. 


ELLWOOD 8, AEs 
172 South St., ubuarna, N. ¥. 











100 Shetland “24, and larger penices. 
W eanlings, $50 to $75. F = ee Co 


SHETLAND PONIES 


Unceasing source of pleasure and robust health to children, 
Ideal playmates. Safe. Inexpensive to keep. Stalliors and 
mares for breeding. Complete outfits. [Illustrated catalog free. 


Belle Meade F arm, 60: 2, Markham, Va. 


JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get rich. 
+ and Mule farms A 
management where can 
te seen 700 head fine | 
Jacks, Jonny? and mules 
to 17 hands igh. Good a. 
Stock guaranteed. Write for 
prices today. Address 
Krekler and Matthews, 
West KElkten, Ohi» 
Branch Barns: Clinton, Ind. 











AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCT IONEERING 


where the Instructors are emplored from a qualifica- 
tien standpoint and not from a family inheritance 

ed America’s leading auctioneer: 
. Clearfield, 





.. are. men that need no int 
Winter term opens January 2nd, 1911. 

catalog free. 

Misseurt Auction School, W. B. Carpeater, Pres., Trenton, Bo 


jon. 
ustrated 
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Ata SALSA ZALES RED ET ET te TESTS aT page 


ODS DCO Ee OR 


SAEMCLON CRIS SOUFNRAEL Yow gers very prompt reply. 


HOME AND 





The Grit of Pierre 


A True Story of the Forest 


By Sarah P. 


S PIERRE lifted the wooden 
A latch of the outer door of his 
home in the clearing on the 
St Croix, his mother looked up from 


the fire she was coaxing to burn. 

“What luck, son?” she asked. 
“Only two musquash,” he an- 

Swered. “Supper most ready?” 


“You’d better go to see the cow 
first; she’s been iowing terribly,” re- 
plied the mother, 

Mrs Gasnaux was an American, 
and her children spoke like her. 
Their father, a Canadian, had wrested 
the little home from the wilderness, 
and lost his life by the falling of a 
tree that year. The sound of his 
broken English would be music in 
her ears. Alas! they were very poor. 

Margol, the cow, Pierre pitied, for 
he knew she was hungry, and he was 
himself, for the mother had not a 
quart of flour or a spoonful of meal 
in the house. A light snow was be- 
ginning to fall, but, regardless of his 
bare feet, Pierre took the ax and 
went up on the hill to cut some 
boughs for the poor cow to brouse. 
He had to make three trips, and the 
third took him higher up, where the 
snowfall of a few days since lingered 
in the shade. He was scampering 
along when he saw something that, 
for a moment, tyrned him into a little 
statue. It was a bear’s track, lead- 
ing up the hill to where the forest 
seemed to beckon the St Croix with 
long pine finger tips. 

Now Pierre was not afraid; but 
the delightful possibility of catching 
a bear almost turned his brain. He 
knew that bears were now getting 
ready to go into winter quarters. A 
party -of Oldtown Indians had passed 
that way a day or two before on a 
bear hunt. The bounty and the skin 
would buy food for the family and 
hay for poor Margot. If he only had 
a gun! He stood on one leg and 
tried to warm the coldest foot with 
his hand. He choked back his tears 
as he thought of his father’s rifle. 


His mother had had to sell it to 
buy the—well, he would be a man 
soon; fourteen was quite old. 


He hurried Lack with the fir and 
spruce boughs for Margot, by whose 
Side he found a poor, little dead calf. 
Had he not been thinking so much 
about the bear tracks he would have 
cried over the little calf, to whose 
coming he had long looked forward. 

“The potatoes are done!” called 
little Susette from the door. 

The room was clean and the table 

scoured white. Hot water and mo- 
lasses steamed in their tin mugs, and 
his mother smiled fondly on him, as 
only mothers can, for he “was the 
only son of a widow.” 
_ But Pierre ate his potatoes and 
Salt in silence, while his little sister 
mourned about the “poor bossy calf.” 
Then he told his mother about the 
bear, and asked her permission to try 
to trap him. He had been revolving 
a plan over and over, in which the 
dead calf would play a very prom- 
inent part. She was doubtful. It 
was a dangerous thing for sueh a 
child to do, But he was cautious, and 
they were so poor—so poor! 

“If you only had some boots! Try 
these, dear,” with a tearful smile. 
They were an old pair of felt boots 
of his father’s, which she had patched 
with thick cloth: 

“Bully!” cried Pierre. The father’s 
foot had been small. “I’m a bear 


and I’m going to hug you, ‘petite 
mere.” 

Pierre could not sleep after he 
tumbled into his bed in the loft. 


There were signs of mink down in 
the slough. <A skin was worth five 


E. Hawthorne 


to nine dollars, and the. muskrats 
brought fifty cents apiece. And a 
bear skin! Oh, he could buy his 


mother lots of things, and boots for 


himself and little Susette! Beside, 
they could have meat all winter with 
their potatoes. He could taste it 


now. He must get that bear! 

The snow had ceased to fall, and 
the four-paned window showed the 
star-spangled sky, which seemed 
to throb and glitter. In his restless- 
ness Pierre arose to look out, The 
whole earth was drenched in moon- 
light. What was that dark object 
moving across the meadow? It 
might be a half-burned stump of one 
of the forest giants. But no, _ it 
moved! Could it be a bear? And 
Margot! What if he should get 
Margot! 

Pierre rubbed his eyes. 
was rising and the panes rattled. 
Juan, the rooster, began to crow 
lustily from the hens’ corner in the 
barn. Somebody had disturbed him. 
Was it—but no, the object did not 
move. He must get that bear! 

Far up the hillside, on an old 
abandoned clearing, was a deep pit 
that had been dug to store potatoes, 
and on its brink a tall spruce was 
growing. Pierre thought he 


The wind 
Don 


Sasnw Sees ++ 


When..the, automepile., began, rire! es Be 


could ~ 


=, 


HOUSEHOLD 


skin the calf; old Bowser could tan 
the skin for him and make soft sum- 
mer shoes for Susette and the 
mother. Then he would hang the car- 
eass on a limb of the tree over the 
pit, which he would cover with ever- 


greens. Mr Bruin would smell the 
meat and walk into the pit. Oh, 
goody! »He dropped off to sleep and 


dreamed he was rowing on the river 
with his father. 

Morning found him ready for ac- 
tion, First, he sharpened the skin- 
ning knife. His mother helped him, 
and Susette went with him to help 
haul the calf on their sled. By night 
he was ready for Mr Bear. Perhaps 
a@ man would have laughed at his 
plan, but the little boy knew no 


_ other way. 


Mrs Gasnaux had worked all day 
with more than usual vigor to keep 
herself from worrying. She stored 
wood in the lean-to, and emptied her 
straw bed to eke out Margot’s seanty 
allowance of hay; she could share 
Susette’s trundle bed. It was no use, 
she must leave this home, where she 
came as a bride when the moose- 
wood was in blossom, and go down 
the river where she could find work, 
and the children could go to school. 
She, too, had been awake in the 
night. Don Juan, the rooster, had 
aroused her, then- the barking of a 
fox, and lastly, a bear. Its proximity 
was dangerous. Pierre must try and 
kill it. 

When she awoke the next morning 
Pierre was gone, with no weapon but 
his sharp knife stuck in his stout 
belt, which he had learned from the 
Indians to tighten if he was very 
hungry. Pierre had wakened at early 
dawn and “stole softly downstairs 
without waking her. Up the hill to 
his bear trap he went. His heart beat 
tumultuously. There were tracks, and 
they led directly to his pit! The 
meat was gone from the tree, and 
there was a great hole through the 
brush. He tiptoed to the edge of the 
pit and looked in. Some dark object 
was there. He could hear it crunch- 
ing bone. 

A pair of eyes glared up at him, 
and when bruin growled at him he 
grew frightened, lost his balance and 
tumbled unceremoniously into the 
pit, landing squarely on the aston- 
ished animal’s back. He clung to its 
neck for dear life and dug his toes 
into its sides. For a moment he lost 











“He Tiptoed to the Edge of the Pit and Looked In” 
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¢Wle dhid money.’ “JARVIS BROS., FLYCREER, W. 


his head. Should he never see his 
mother again? That thought nerved 
his arm; his fighting blood was up. 

The bear himself was bewildered 
and sated with fresh meat. He drew 
out his knife, and hugging her sides 
with his legs, slashed madly at her 
throat once, twice, thrice. The warm 
blood gushed out over his hand. A 
large root of the spruce stood out 
over his head in the side of the pit. 
He made one frantic leap for it and 
held on. The bear could have reached 
him with-her. paw, but the cuts were 
wide and deep, her jugular vein was 
severed, and her strength was soon 
gone. Pierre poked her with his foot, 
and screamed loudly for help, but 
still hung on to his root. It was 
probable the bear would have sought 
to climb out by the root later, but 
she fell in at dead of night and had 
been asleep, waking to eat again. 

“I’m worried about Pierre,” said 
his mother. “I’m going to find him, 
Susie, and I guess I'll take the ax.” 

“And the clothesline,’’ said Susette, 
all interest. 

“What for, child?” 

“To tie the bear on our sled.” So 
Susette trudged along after her 
mother. — 

Pierre had good 
heard his shrill 
clothesline drew him up, covered 
with blood but jubilant. The fright 
over, his mother was as pleased as 
he. ‘“‘You’re a brave boy,” she said, 
and Pierre felt that he was a man 
indeed. 

The lumbermen came and drew 
bruin out with a yoke of oxen, and 
skinned him for Pierre. That was a 
happy winter, and the minks and 
musquash fairly vied with each other 
to get into Pierre’s traps. 

Pierre is an old man now with 
white hair, but a famous guide. He 
never tires of telling the story to his 
grandchildren. “And the mother,” he 
says, “the brave woman, the good 
woman! She had hardships, but she 
died in her own home beside the 
dear river she loved; and—she saw 
the day she wore her silk gown.” 

He says it with pride, so you may 
know little Pierre prospered and was 
always the good son. 


Tanning Small Hides 
O NE of our trappers recently ine 


quired how to tan squirrel 
Here are two letters in 


lungs and they 
halloos.- Susie’s 





skins. 
response. 
With Hair On 

For tanning goat, calf and squirrel 
hides we use alum, writes Mrs Emma 
Street of Iowa. For goat and calf 
hides from 1 to 1% pounds alum is 
required. 

For two squirrel hides, grate or 
pound fine a piece of alum size of 
hulled walnut and put into enough 
water to cover hides. Leave hides 
in this for about two days, then re- 
move ‘and wring. Stretch and pull 
first one way and then another, then 
spread on toard and scrape on the 
flesh side with a sharp wooden paddle. 
Continue pulling,-stretching till all 
the water is out and skins thoroughly 
dry. Whipping hide on post or side 
of ‘box helps to get the water out. 

With Hair Off 


Put hides into wood ashes and water 
till hair slips easily, then remove hair 
and wash hide in two or three 
changes of water, then put in fresh 
water and soak in different changes 
till lye is out, and follow directions 
as above. 

Another Way 


E. G. L. of Wisconsin, contributes 
the following directions: 

To tan a smal! skin with hair on, 
soak thoroughly in rain water for sev- 
eral hours, then stretch tightly on a 
board. with the hair side down, and 


scrape off all the meat and loose 
fiber. Put skin for 24 hours in 
a lukewarm bath of water with 


enough oil of vitriol to make 
it as sharp as vinegar, and. a 
few pinches of salt. This will remove 
the grease from the skin. Wash thor- 
oughly with strong soapsuds, remov- 
ing all dirt and grease from the fur. 
Then rinse thoroughy in clean water. 

Prepare a bath of hot water to 


cover the skin, to which add 
two ounces alum, one ounce 
Glauber salts, one ounce borax, 


a pinch of salt and a small lump of 
saltpeter. Warm this bath to about 
blood heat and leave the skin in it for 
24 hours. Wring out and hang thee 
skin up to dry in the shade’ (the sun 
will make it hard). When perfectly 
dry sprinkle the leather side with 
water and roil up until the leather is 
evenly damp. Then stretch it natural 
size, and again allow it to dry. This 
leather will be as soft as velvet. 
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Secret Place Letters 
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Alice Learns About Poultry 
HILLSIDE, Nov 24, 1910. 


My dear Eloise: What a lot you had 
to say about meat last time, didn’t 
you? Of course we were glad to learn 
about it, and I liked best of all to 
know how many minutes to the pound 
to cook all the different kinds of 
meats. Yes, we have some other 
ways of cooking which I will send 
when I have spent a little time visit- 
ing. I do hate to get so excited over 
D S that there is actually no room for 
anything else. 

I suppose you have your Christmas 
plans all made, and that you are busy 


every minute making pretty things. 
You know, last summer at camp, 
while I was mad at you, I used to 


think I should simply fly because you 
would sit hour after hour doing fancy- 
work! Oh, me! I wish that when I 
got good in other ways I might have 
grown a fancy-work bone somewhere 


inside of me. As it is, I simply 
loathe the thoughts of making any- 
thing that takes me more than an 


hour at the longest to get it all done. 
I love to see it when other people do 
it, but when I try, my thread all snarls 
up, my hands get sweaty and dirty, 
and my clothes keep kind of scrub- 
bing up my back till I feei as if they 
wouldn’t stay on another minute un- 
less I get up and run miles from the 
thing I kncw I ought to do! 

Just one more bit of Christmas 
gossip, and then I'll get right dewn 
to D S. We are all coming to your 
house for the day, and I am to stay 
the whole week! Aunt Margaret said 
that I might be the one to tell you. 
She knows how I like secrets and sur- 
prises. At first I thought I would not 
tell you at all, but then I remembered 
how nice it would be to talk about it 
ih letters, and so I decided this 
should not be a secret. Now to be 
good and forget that I am a harum- 
scarum ‘little girl—a D S student if 
you please. (Honestly, Eloise, don’t 
you ever get the least little bit dis- 
eS that you are growing up? I 
do. 


Mother Madeline’s Recipes 


Veal Stew: Here is Mother M’s recipe 
for making veal stew. Buy 2 Ibs of 
veal shank; have the bone split or 
pounded so that the marrow may es- 
cape. Boil about 2 hours, or until 
tender, in plenty of water. Remove 
meat from bones and cut in small 
pieces. Add to the liquor in the ket+ 
tle, which should equal about 3 pts, 
the small pieces of meat, 3 medium 
sized potatoes sliced and two onions 
sliced. Cook until-onions and pota- 
toes are nearly done, then season with 
salt and pepper, and in the kettle 
steam dumplings made as follows: 

Dumplings: Take 2 cups flour, 2 
teaspoons baking’ powder, milk to mix 
soft enough to roll out. Cut with a 
knife or a biscuit cutter and drop into 
the boiling stew. Cover quickly and 
closely, and do not disturb for about 
10 minutes. 
as for cake. If done take up dump- 
lings, and serve stew at once. Do not 
salt the dumpling mixture, as it ab- 
sorbs salt in steaming. 

Veal Pie: We very often pot roast 
veal the same as beef, using a little 
salt pork if the meat is too lean, to 
make the necessary fat for browning. 
Often, if there is a good quantity of 
the pot roasted meat left, but not quite 
enough for another meal, we cut it in 
small pieces and put it with the gravy 
that was left into a medium-sized 
baking dish. We cover this with a 
crust made just like biscuit dough, 
cut a round hole in the middle to let 
steam and gases escape and bake 
about half an hour in a hot oven, So 
you see from our left-over we have a 
nice veal pie. 

Mother Madeline says that in se- 
lecting fowls or chickens, or in fact 
any kind of poultry, we must be care- 
ful that there is no objectionable odor 
about it, and that the flesh is firm to 
the touch. You can tell a young 
chicken by the soft, flexible .end of 
the breast bone, the thin skin under 


Test with a clean straw* 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


the wing and the small scales on the 
legs. “All these tests are true of a 
young turkey. To test a young goose, 
look for the thin skin under the 
wings, or swing the bird by the toes. 
If the joints crack, it is young affd 
tender. 

Of course you might think that liv- 
ing on the farm we never use any- 
thing but young chickens, but Mother 
Madeline often cooks a fow! instead, 
and in such a nice way that you could 
hardly tell it from chicken. I will 
tell you two of her favorite old-fash- 
ioned ways. 

Old-Fashioned Stewed Chicken: Singe, 
draw and disjoint a large fowl. To 
disjoint, bend the wings and legs away 
from the body until the joints snap, 
then with a sharp knife cut through 
the flesh and cut the tendons 
hold the bones together. Disjoint the 
legs first at the thighs, and cut away 
from the body. With the thumb and 
fingers find the knee joint, and cut off 
so as to form the thigh pieces and the 
drumsticks. To remove the breast 
section from the back it is sometimes 
neeessary to break the bone with a 
cleaver or other sharp, heavy instru- 
ment: Wash the pieces carefully, and 
put «n to boil in a large kettle with 


warm water enough to cover. When 
the boiling point~ is reached, skim 
carefully and draw back on range | 
where it will cook just below the 
boiling point until tender. 

The time for, cooking will depend 


largely upon the age of the fowl, but 
it is sae to assume that it will re- 
quire at least three hours’, and prob- 
ably four hours’ cooking to make it 
tender. Keep plenty of water in the 
kettle and do not Salt until it has 
been cooking two hours. When done, 
remove from kettle and serve on a hot 
platter on a bed of hot rich biscuits 
which have been split in halves and 
slightly moistened with some of the 
broth from the kettle. Thicken the 
remainder of the broth with 2 table- 
spoons of flour stirred to a paste with 
a little cold water to make the gravy 

For chickenpie, proceed exactly the 
same as for stewed chicken, except 
when done, take up in a big baking 
dish, and cover with a crust the same 
as for veal pie. Put -about half the 
broth in the pie dish, and thicken the 
rest for gravy. 

When using the 


young chickens 


that | 


same general! directions should be fol- | 


lowed, except the long cooking. Chick- 
ens require not more than an hour 
for stewing, and bake and fry much 
more satisfactorily than fowls. To 
fry fowl, cut in pieces for serving, 
parboil until tender, and saute in but- 
ter until brown. Quite a _ different 
method is used for frying young 
chicken. 

Fried Chizken; Cut in pieces for 
serving, dip in milk, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, dip in flour or crumbs or 
egg and crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Drain on brown paper and serve on 
siices of buttered toast. 

Don'tforget that lamb, pork or veal 
roasts. @fe always good fixed with- 
dressing made as we made our turkey 
dressing, using any bit of left-over 
meat or oysters in place of the giblets, 
If there is no place for the dressing 
in the cut of meat, pack it into the 
pah close to the roast and baste as 
often as you do the meat itself. 

There! I think I have quite done 
my share of meat and poultry recipes, 
and if Miss Bailey has any corrections 
or suggestions please state them in 
your next. Love and lots of happy 
thoughts about Christmas week. 

Your censin, 
Alice. 
—_———_——_e_ -——_—_—_—_——__, 

The Value of History—Home read- 
ing which does not include a course 
in history is not a compiete success. 
It is @ssential to a broadening of the 
outlook. It affords an opportunity 
for comparison, and by comparison 
alone can one’s judgment be made 
secure. In what man has done must 
man ever find his inspiration for 
greater achievements. And when all 
is said history is but a record of 
achievements. Add a good course in 
history to the winter reading and 
mark the benefit to old and young 
alike.—[T. 
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So you burn less fue/ and more air. 


air to the flames. 


This patented grate in the 


STERLING> RANGE 


enables you to utilize every heat-unit to the utmost. 
grate is very easily removed, without tools. 

The Sterling Grate and Firebox give a quick, hot, even fire. 
Sterling Flue System delivers the heat uniformly to every side and corner 
There are 20 superior advantages of the Sterling — if your 


of the oven. 


dealer hasn’t this range, send for 


our booklets. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, 
211 KentSt., Rochester,N.Y. 
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Sill Stove Works, 211 Kent 8t.., 


My Name 


The “STERLING” 
Grate Saves Fuel 


EE how the fin- 

gers on each 
grate-bar alternate 
with the projections 
on the opposite grate- 
bar. This supports 
the fire perfectly, yet 
admits the greatest 
possible amount ol 
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This big and sturdy 


The 


Roe aio N.Y. 
Please send your book on Sterling Ranges to 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. USA. 








Big City Advantages for Women 
In Rural Districts 


Go through most any big city department 
store, through the departments of Women's 
Apparel, Men's Clothing, Children’s Gar- 
ments, House Furnishings—go through ALL 
the various departments—anéd you are 
pretty sure to find just what you want. 

But possibly you don't live in a city and 
cannot always go there to buy goods, 

A new catalogue has been issued (note 
Cever page opposite) that Illustrates and 
describes ALL the articles you could find 
in the city store. 

All the goods are marked in plain figures, 
ant special sale prices prevail the year 
round. When it is considered that this 
book is issued by prominent and reliable 
merchants, insuring fair dealing? this shop- 
ping arrangement appeals favorably to men 
and women throughout the country. 

“The largest mail order Department Store 
in the eastern country right at your door” 
is what Kraft-Rothschild Co., Washington, 
D. C., offers our readers. A postal will 
bring this valuable book to you free, charges- 
prepaid. It’s worth writing for. (Adv.) 
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There were signs of mink down in 
the slough. <A skin was worth five 
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inches in 
length. ~The 
barrel is 16 in. 
long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket giv- 
ing it great strength 
and durability. The rear 
sight is open and adjust- e' 
able and the front is a 
knifesight.. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automatically thrown 
out when the barrel is “broken 
down” for reloading. The gun 
shoots 2% caliber long or short car- 
tridges.. é 

This-is one of the finest rifles made, 
I want you to have one, Alllask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. M. Piper, 187 Popular Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Deaf People Say: 
“I Have Trled = 
So Many Things! 


When the wonderful little ‘‘Inner Ear 
Device’’ was first offered to the deaf, 
nine out of every ten threw up their hands 

and said, ‘‘I have tried so many things!’’ 

But thousands did try it and were rewarded by 
having their hearing restored 

Now, out of the qruchate of their hearts, four 
people, del: restoration of 
anxious ior others 


and 
deakatea havere told, fe abook, how 
device makes deaf’ even 


400 Tell 
How the “Inner Ear Device” 


Restores 
Hearing! 


Most cases of 
deafness are due 
to thickenin 
weakness or 

of the 
natural drum. 

The 
fails to 
in response to 
4 waver of 
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“This shuts off external 
sounds from the Auditory 
Nerve, just-as switching 
off the electric current 
makes a telegraph instrument V6 
stop clicking. 

The Inner “Par eo ta ad ouetn hs ‘4 
fn the ear hole, en RE HY 
and forces the me | to yy FF toa 
we oo the natural —_— ; NOW 

moment before, you were deaf— you 
sound DISTINCTL 


hear every Y¥! The tiny device, 
with its marvelous power to Mm and con- 
centrate , wakes the deadened drum to 


action. Conversation, music, laughter, even the 
faintest sounds, are heard as - fectly as ever. 
Over 326,000 men and women have had hearing 
restored by this device. Can you doubt these liv- 
witnesses? 
ou owe it to yourself—you who are deaf or 
“hard of hearing” —you who have buzzing, ring- 
ing noises in the head; earache; broken, thickened 
or weakened ear drums—you who have “tried so 
many thin pom read the letters of 400 
witnesses in their own “EXPERIENCE BOOK.” 
The book tells all about the Inner Ear Device 
and gives the thrilling story of thedeafman who 
tried almost everything, but never gave up hope 
and finally invented the Device known as the 
Wilson Ear Drum, that has delivered over 
8 million from the curse cf deafness. 
The book will be forwarded free, postage fully 
> eg if you = rae a Fatty to the 
ison Ear Drum Co., 1 id Bldg., Louis- 
ville, A Send for it today ty +" ae 
can’t get your hearing back too 


























“He Tiptoed to the Edge of the Pit and Looked In” 


Size, and 
leather will be as soft as velvet. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 





Gifts That Delight 


PHSAHE holiday season is close at 
|] hand. Time is short, and for 

those who have not yet-planned 
all their gifts here are some timely 
Suggestions. 

This dainty jabot, No 1039+; ‘is 
stamped on white and blue‘linen, the 
under part white and the 
over tab old blue. The 
embroidery is to be done 
in old blue cotton on both 
parts. The effect is 
charming. Price 15 cents; 
cotton .to work 5. cents 
extra. No -daintier gift 
for a young woman can 
be imagined... The work 
can be quickly and easily 
done, and the gift is sure 
to delight, 


Heart-Shaped Calendar 


No 831+—A very: dainty little cal- 
endar is shown herewith;. stamped on 





No 831+ Inexpensive Calendar 
white linen in holly design, to . be 
mounted on cardboard. We can sup- 
ply the stamped linen, cardboard and 
1911 calendar for 20 cents; silk to 
work 10 cents extra. 


Cmbroidery Special 
No 196 +—tThis pretty 12-inch doily, 
stamped on imported white linen, 





No 196+ Dainty Doily 
with wash embroidery floss to finish 
the wori,, a good aluminum thimble 
and five assorted embroidery needles, 
all sent postpaid for 20 cents. 


Tapestry Pillow Cover 
No 1038+—tThis is a very attrac- 
tive pillow cover, which may also be 
used framed as a picture if desired. 


The old tapestry weave is faithfully 














No.1038+ Cavalier Pillow 


represented, and the colorings 
splendid. The title is “Cavalier,” 


are 
The 








top is 22x22 inches in size, and costs 
35 cents postpaid, 


New Hand Bags 


No 1108 +—We have some very at- 
tractive designs in hand bags which 








No 1108 +. Velvet Hand Bag 
are sure--tO: please our’ readers, and 
are unusually good values. The illus- 
tration shows a black velvet .bag, 814 
inches across the bottom, which closes 
with ‘gun-metal clasp and gun-metal 
chain handle: These bags are in dif- 
ferent stamped designs and eost 75 
cents postpaid. The lining of the bags 
is left open at the bottom, so-that the 
design may be worked. Silk to finish 


15 cents extra. We also have the 
brown linen bags, No 1109+, with 
brass-finished clasp and handle, 


stamped in pretty patterns, for only 
45 cents postpaid; floss to work 15 
cents extra. 
A New Pincushion 
No 1040+ is a white linen pincush- 
ion, 22-inch size. These long cushions 


No 1040+ Embroidered Pincushion 
are the thing this year and come in 
many pretty designs. The pattern 
shown is for a Combination of solid 
and eyelet embroidery, and is stamped 
on the best imported linen. Price 35 
cents; cotton to work, 25 cents extra. 





Sorrow loses half its terrors if we 
have’ some kind heart to help us 
bear it. 








Fast Brown that is Fast 


aoen calico dress-goods 
rfectly practical for 
-dresses if you use 


gag ore 


Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


— fast to "soap, light and 


perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth and color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 
dard for over 65 years. 
Show this advertisement to yous deal 
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The STANDARD of COMFORT and 


ECONOMY In UNDERWEAR 
up,” shrinks or 


rable and economi- 


HIGH - ROCK 


Fleece-Lined Underwear 


affords comfort and protecti inst the cold- 
winter days. It'sas San otk Look 
ES the red label, 
50 cents a Garment 
Ask your dealer to show you 
DUO-LASTIC INTERLOCK RIB 
the modern underwear made on the patented Intere 
lock Stitch Machines. Very light in weight, yet very 


warm 
Union Suits $2. Two-Plece Suits $1 a Garment 
HIGH ROCK KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. Mi Philmont, N. Y. 
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Porcelal 
~ just as shown in 
cut, $17.35; large, sq 





as Deaf 25 Years 


HEAR WHISPERS 
with this artificial 
EAR DRUM in 
ears. I never 
them—they are 
soctly — 


Rnedieated Ear 
awit tell Pot July 15,1508". 
decinad how Sesubbuipedtheee 


mmnaiae EAR DRUM COMPANY 
Adtres GEO. PF. WAYW, Ganager 
92 ADELAIDE STREET, DETROIT, HICH. 


a peaceful mind 


belongs to those who read the books we publish, 
loan and sell, wherever the mails deliver. Many books 
loaned free. Very best enlightened reading. Courses 
in stady of philosophy of life for grown-ups, young 
people and juveniles. New Thought, Theosophy, 
Occultism, Psychical Research, Health, etc. Within the 
reach and understanding of all. For information and 
advice concerning literature or membership address 


Librarian Oriental Esoteric Society, 106, Washington, D. C 


MONEY MAKERS The, young man who has s 


trad mmand 
WANTED ae salary today. Thou. 


A sitions are waiting for ski Ted men. 
Wel have en training young men successfully 
for over 40 years. e€ cannot supply the de- 
mand for our graduates. Jewelers everywhere 
recommend our school. We teach young men 
to become expert Watchmakers, Jewelers and 
Opticians. rite for our catalogue and letters 
from successful graduates. Dean, am 
Horological School, altham, Mass. 


“SUN” Light is a complete gas plant, 
lighted with a match, like 
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chicken by the soft, flexible .end of 
the breast bone, the thin skin under 


What the Hospital Taught Me 
About Cleanliness 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


{Last week the hospital talk was 
about food.—The Editor.] 


T seemed to me my ideas about 
being clean and having clean 
things and eating clean food had 
all to be revolutionized after my 
stay in a hospital, and 1 am thankful 
every day for the knowledge I gained. 
In a hospital nobody admits that a 
thing is clean unless it is germ proof, 
and there are many clean people who 
would be greatly astonished to find 
out that they are not clean at all. 
They are only comparatively clean. 
One of the first lessons that forces 
itself upon a patient is the extreme 
care to prevent contagion. As I saw 
the dishes, bedding and everything 
used about patierts with infectivus 
diseases kept religiously apart from 
the other things, and saw the nurses 
wash their hands in specially pre- 
pared disinfectants before touching 
anything else after coming from the 
sick room, the thought ran through 
my mind of the homes where scarlet 
fever or diphtheria or typhoid had 
“gone through the family,” and I won- 
dered how much of it was due to un- 
clean methods in the homes. 


The Refreshing Baths 


But in things not so important at 
first I thought the nurses over-par- 
ticular. With a clean wash cloth the 
hands and faces were. washed many 
times a day, and -the patients enjoyed 
the cool touch of the water immense- 
ly. Before and after meals, before 
and after a nap, the hands and face 
were sponged off, and only those -who 
have been through illness and have 
had similar treatment, Know what it 
means to be clean. 

Then they taught me how to quickly 
and quietly bathe a sicK person in bed 
by simply washing a little at a time, 
and drying quiekly. -O those refresh- 
ing little baths! How often since have 
I urged amateur nurses to try.spong- 
ing off the arms, the feet, the -face 
and hands of the tired patient for the 
sake of cléanliness and rest: Some- 
times I have been successful, but.of- 
tener not. “How could she get dirty 
right here in bed?” demands the ama- 
teur nurse, and that question settles 
it. 

Often a tired, peevish patient will 
fall into a restful sleep by having her 
arms gently rubbed with warm water, 
her face washed and her hands made 
tidy. No matter if there seems to be 
no.chance to “get dirty” in bed, I dis- 
coveted that water is very comfért- 
ing and.sgothing, and that. hospital 
cleanlinéss is a most refreshing’ fact. 

And then the clean, tidy rooms!;No 
dust catching ornaments, no carpets, 
no pictures, no extra furniture—noth- 
ing but absolute cleanliness and order. 
Every day the room could be lightly 
mopped or swept with a covered 
broom in five minutes and it was spot- 
less and speckless. There were clean 
curtains at the windows and a clean 
spread on the washstand, and ab- 
solutely nothing useless in the room. 
Then I thought of the sick rooms with 
expensive lace curtains at the win- 
dows—curtains too expensive to go to 
the laundry more than twice a year— 
and the dust holding things on the 
walls and the many rugs on the floors; 
in short, the dreary sick rooms that 
are overcrowded and which it is im- 
possible to keep clean. 

At all times I had clean air to 
breathe’ and clean things to look at, 
and the lesson of a clean patient in 
clean clothes in a clean bed in a 
clean room breathing clean air and 
cared for by a clean person will last 
all my life. 

And what is done in hospitals can 
be imitated by anyone. You can dress 
yourself in a clean wash dress, don a 
clean apron and look after a_ sick 
person ina clean room. You may not 
have the advantages the hospital has 
in some ways, but in others you are 
far ahead. Make the sick room a 
place where cleanliness reigns and you 
are helping your patient to recover 
rapidly. And, best of all, the lessons 
of cleanliness put in force there will 
last long past the period of illness 
and will help keep you and everybody 
you can influence free from disease. 

[To be continued] 


Bipsite 





There is a growing impression that 
those’ who are most regular in. their 
habits. and most. moderate in. the 


quantity of food they eat are likely. to 
live longer than their more reckless 
neighbors. 
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A LABOR SAVER 
IN THE KITCHEN 


$ High Grade 
KITCHEN 
CABINET 


Better quality than cabinets usually sold at these 
rices. Would cost double our price at retail. 
This cabinet is in fact a whole kitchen in the com- 
pass of a cup?oard, making the work of cooking 
easy, sanitary and economical, besides assurin 
better results, just as a workman can do better with 


tools than with poor ones. 
tr: shows as well as a picture can the details of this cabinet. The 
- fon is 35 inches high, 38 inches wide and 10% inches deep, on more cup- 
board space than usually fourd in a cupboard of this style. It has tive drawers 
of various sizes and two glass doors, all well made and perfectly fitted. The 
base has a large flour bin, 12x16x24, made of hard wood. It is so constructed 
that if can be removed for cleaning. The space back of the bin can be used 
and is easy of access. The large drawer and a cupboard occupy the space 
opposite the flour bin, affording sufficient room for most of the utensils used 
in cooking and the materials not otherwise provided for. 
, 165g 220\ inches, is made of clear birch with hard 
Ta argo eee bend to keep it from. warping Gut of chaps and con 
be pulled out Jy fe pore a Ree Oh Fosting fos eppgort 
pa pe pe on top of the table This cabinet is carefully constructed 




























of hard wood, hm ot end is a nee im the ram py! on 
practica le giese and at our 
= yy ak, value thet has ever been offe in a large, well made 


price is 

four cabinets are of a much higher grade than usually sold at 
ae these prices and we ake guarantee satisfaction on every 
one, as they are made by a factory producing the high- 
est grade goods in th and we know that it will 


jis line 
please you. Shipped direct from factory in Michigan 
End weighs about 160 pounds. 
RF 77480— Price (at fac bcos poccencerccoecoscepes $11 25 
F 27455—Price wi 
facto! 





usual prices in stores, quality for quality. 
In the Furniture , . we wish to you we Ulestrate and describe the newest and Sect styles for every 
room in the house—the . living room, library, den, bedroom, dining room, 
rockers, Morris chaire, davenporte, metal 
parior suites, end every netute ornamental 
bi will on sta the true Wo nigh 

seen this wonderful catalogue of Furniture thet we are to send you. It open your eyes way rnig 

home for least cost, and never again Thy i Dd high prices for this kind of goods. 
This § Kitchen here advertised, will be shipped you direct from the factory where it ie made, 
“aie caaqeie i jo teed in every case. 
, apd sate ve! ls guaran 

The he cost of thie rich "cabinet much less in your home than it could be had for 
for the Furniture Catalogue to whichever address is nearest you: 


venue Bridge, Chicago 128 
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ether kind of home en.pioyment. My 9 years’ experience with others and their 
jotters proves what you can do. , 
THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 
is made for heme Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is al! it requires of the opera- 
tor. No shuttle throwing. Just the easy work that ae 
thousands of old and young are making big money at today—et home. 
No experience is nece . You will bedelighted with the ease with which W. B. STAR “ 
. you can make the ‘Enest and most durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of who will help you start « 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. money-making business. 
Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Old carpets, NO EXPERIENCE NECESSA 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. And the Let me send you some samples of 


oes results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 
READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES when you own & Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to Loom. The more you need the money 
ton my loom in * = busy. of ow: customers from to $30 a week weaving the more lcanand wili help you to 
spare writes Badie with ie Newoomb, and you ean do likewise. get started to making it. 
Waukomis, I never weavea day Do net negiect this opportunity, Write me today for my free cateleg, ‘Weaving Wisdom," which tells all 
that f dont make 99 and Ido my own house- chout cartesian and te eenrematy eeaneuatne teemn Om atten yon Con Ghinte GR of Gam. 
an 


Meee con ncteon” We. 8 STARK, Seo’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 23 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. 






















Free Christmas Dinners 
For 300,000 Poor People 


WILL BE SUPPLIED BY 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITEDSTATES 


THIN MODEL WIND 

SIZE 16 SET 
; M This watch isa boguty of 0 tluneniese with covensd now 
. - features in watch making. hin model, size 16, 
ny 1-2 larger than picture) stem wind, stem . 
right nickel case with gold-plated ty + | stem. White 
dial bas Arabic numerals printed in gold on & maroon 
background decorated with siiver, all inside a circie of 
id and silver stars and dots. Case has new double 
is. protecting works from accident and dust. Each 
watch thoroughly tested at factory and just the watch 
to wear every day in the year and know what time it is. 
Just a time keeper as a very expensive watch, 
will wear for years and it costs you nothing. 


You Can Earn It in a Few Minutes 
I will give you this fine watch and fob with your 
initial for just a few minutes of your time. New and 
eas sure to win. Many friends have earned 






















. dust send me 
and . postage for outit of Post Cui = 
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= CSenced, ne e coltorimegs are 
splendid. The title is “Cavalier,’’-The 


tive, on board the English 


Bellerophon, gazing out across the solemn sea tow 


France, where he was once Emperor. He realizes 


NALzONS name fills oer re pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. This famous painting amv him a cape 


Se emeed Unicoi tin 


ire is at an end, yet is-unconscious that he is soon to be banished like an outcast a thousand miles from 


rr tothe Peo dame’ barrenrocks of St. Helena. This famous picture from Ridpath’s History illustrates but one event out of thousands which 


make up the 


history of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


|Ridpath’s History of the World| 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE 


down to date, beautifully soune im Half-Morocco, which we must sell 


ee beeen anal Ue pa 


placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. 
immediately 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his history, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets w ould cause great injury to future sales. Send 5 con ape reba sample pages are free. 


Presidents Endorse Ridpath 


President William 
McKinley said: “I 
am familiar with 
the merits of Rid- 
path’s History of the 
World, and cordially 
commend it to the 
scholar as well as 
to the plain people 
generaily.” 


President Benj. 
Harrison said: 
**The author’s labors 
are deserving of the 
highest praise. The 
printing and binding is 
first class and the illus- 
trations are of a high 
order. I most heartily 
recommend this great 
work for study and con- 
venient reference.” 


President Grover 
Cleveland said: “IT 
unhesitatingly com- 
mend Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the World as 
a work of great 
merit and believe 
that it should have 
@ prominent place 
in every library.” 


Nine 

massive 

volumes 

4,000 pages. 
2,000 illustrations 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your 

weyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 

queens and warriors; tosit in the Roman Senate; to march against 

Saladin and his dark-skinned followers ; to sail the southern seas with 

Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch 

that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian 

Hordes on the field of Marathon. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability. 

IDPATH in your home means you need never 
spend a lone vening. You can associate with the 
world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with 
Cesar, after which Rome was free no more. You 

can sit at the feetof Socrates, the loftiest genius 

of the ancient world. Youcan kneel at the 
shrine of Lincolm, ‘‘the greatest character 
of all time; the gentlest memory of our 
m™ world.’’ It is ennobling to commune 
with these children of destiny. To be 
associated with great men and 

events is to be great one’s self, 

m™ and you will add to your 

WN store of knowledge, which 

(4 is power, an to the 

richness of your life. 


Mail Coupon 
oday 
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E. SEVER, 
Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please mal. without cost to me, sample 
pages 01 pat "s History of the World, 
containing 2 otogravures of Napoleon and 
— Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, 
war and Shakespeare, map of China and 





IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of 
Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Grecian and Roman splender ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing 
and inspiring was ever written, 


Ream throws the mantle of personality over the oid heroes of history. 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the 
glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themis- 
tocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of 
over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this pamgraph 
is written. . Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up 
a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage 
cruelty ; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before 
the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, 
gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim dis- 
dain at France, which says, ‘‘ You shall not.'’ Washington is there, ‘‘four square 
to all the winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and 
the poisoned darts of false friends ; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country- 


men, and on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 








